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A _WORD 


‘“SABBA DANAM DHAMMADANNAM JINATI 
SABBAM RASAM DHAMMARASO JINATI 
SABBAM RATIM DHAMMARATI JINATI 
TANHAKKHAYO SABBADUKKHAM JINATI” 


!The gift of Truth excels all other gifts. The flavour of 
Truth excels all other flavours. The pleasure in Truth excels 
all other pleasures. He who has destroyed craving overcomes 
all sorrow.’ 

(Dhammapada 354) 


Three kinds of gifts are mentioned in Buddhism, name- 
ly: 
AMISA DANA (The gift of material things) ABHAYA DANA 
(The gift of life) and thirdly the DHAMMADANA (The gift 
of Truth). 


AMISA DANA:-— or the gift of material things is practised by 
people of all religions and is very common. Food, clothes and 
houses are given to people of little means or to refugees 
through various religious and social organizations. It is, no 
doubt, a good thing to satisfy the hunger of the starved 
and the thirst of the thirsty. This type of donations is highly 
recommended in Buddhism and is called the AMISA DANA. 
(The donations of material things). 


Next comes the ABHAYA DANA, or giving life to those 
who are in danger of life caused by fire, water or enemies. 
Sometimes we hear of people who are about to die due to lack 
of blood. To donate blood and save another human life is 
indeed a great thing. Donation of eyes and kidneys is also 
highly appreciated and they come under ABHAYA DANA— 
donation of life. 


The last one the DHAMMA DANA or the gift of Truth 
or the doctrine is said to be the highest of all donations on — 
earth. 


The gift of Truth means—to teach and explain the doc- 
trine to the people, to deviate them from the wrong path and 
lead them on the right path, to introduce what is moral and 
immoral, to organise discussions and seminars on the DHAM- 
MA, to write and print books already written and to establish 
reading centers for the long standing of the Buddha’s words. 


One may provide all the disciples of the Buddha with the 
four requisites in the best possible way or give the people all 
material things. But to enlighten them on the DHAMMA with 
\ stanza of only 4 lines is said to be the best and the highest 
of all other donations. Rare are the people who can preach 
and enlighten the listeners and convince them. Hence the 
books written on the dhamma plays a very important role in 
the spread of DHAMMA. 


Today the books written on Buddhism are not freely 
available to the readers. They are priced so high that it is 
beyond our means to obtain a couple of books. To obliterate 
this difficulty, our society has undertaken to print the books 
written by well known great scholars on Buddhism. We have 
already printed about nine books. The names of the books 
and donors are mentioned on the last page of this book. 
Most of these books were printed to commemorate their near 
and dear dead ones. 


These books will be freely available to those who are 
interested in Buddhism. 


The most common custom of the day regarding the dead 
is to relic the ashes and build monuments or to give alms on 
behalf of the dead to the monks or to charitable organisa- 
tions. As mentioned early, these become secondary to the 
gift of the doctrine or Truth. 


If anybody wishes to respect the dead by imparting the 
knowledge of the Truth, we would like to extend our co- 
operation. We have already selected some valuable books to 
be printed. Those who are interested on getting them printed 
with a photograph of the dead can contact the Religious 
Advices of The Singapore Buddhist Meditation Centre 


Further inquiries are welcome. 


Rev. W. Sarada Maha Thero 
Singapore Buddhist Meditation Centre , 
No. 1 Jalan Mas Puteh 

Singapore 128607 

Tel : 7783330 Fax : 7730150 


FOREWORD 


Communication in the modern world is becoming more and 
more a matter of non verbal interchanges. Such sight - and - 
sound media as television are fast taking precedence over print 
media. People are becoming more and more wearied of the 
printed word. They have little leisure for reading. They would 
rather acquire their knowledge through listening and viewing. 
The field of communication is being increasingly dominated 
by visual images and sound. 


But still whenever sustained thought is necessary, the printed 
word has to be made use of. The printed word makes it 
possible for people, to return to a given piece of thought over 
and over if the initial glance did not help them to get at its 
true significance. They can preserve the printed word and refer 
to it when they have the leisure. But this cannot be done either 
with sight or sound. Even though audio or video recordings 
can be made of a given piece of thought, utilizing them for the 
purposes of close study is still a difficult proposition. This was 
one of the crucial considerations that persuaded the authors of 
this book to add yet another publication to the already vast 
body of literature on Buddhism. The ideal mode of 
communicating Buddhist thoughts will be through inter- 
personal communication. This was the method resorted to, by 
the Buddha in his day. He would go round and meet 
individuals to discuss their philosophic problems. 


This method allowed intimate individual exchanges and the 
crafting of the message, strictly in terms of the personal needs 
of the individual selected. But in the modern world, this kind 
of interpersonal communication is becoming more and more 
unmanageable as audiences begin to expand to global 
proportions. Therefore; still the best communication option 
open in this kind of situation is the printed word. Therefore 


the authors of this work decided to present “The Word of the 
Buddha” through the printed word. Each individual reader 
would be able to have his own communication with the book 
and read it in his own terms at his leisure, and at his own 
pace. 


The book is organized in such a way that it could be read in 
easy sections, depending on the time-slot available to each 
individual to peruse the book. If an individual feels the need 
to go through the whole book at one sitting, that person is 
free to follow that method too. But the best use of the book 
could be obtained only if the book was approached in the 
spirit of taking it in easy segments. 


The book is written in very simple English idiom. The style of 
the book follows the rhythm of the spoken language very 
intimately. The subject-matter is narrated in such a way that it 
resembles a conversation. All this makes for easy reading. 
Wherever possible, the narrative format is adhered to, making 
it less exacting to go through. The authors have thought in 
terms of the practical use of the knowledge enshrined in this 
work. Each idea and each piece of thought can be taken up 
for extended contemplation. 


Most of the things that have been said here may not be new 
but everything said here is the result of a fresh vision, even of 
not well known matters. Therefore the book can be used 
both by the adept and the beginner. 


The present work was written especially with a non-expert 
audience in mind. The authors have taken trouble to see to it 
that the areas in the Buddha’s teaching which may interest a 
new-comer, are focussed upon with a greater sense of 
earnestness. 


II 


The authors have thought it fit to ask the question why the 
moderns should be interested in the teaching of the Buddha. 
This question has to be initially gotten through, if the reader is 
to be persuaded to read the main presentations in the book. It 
is important to raise this question because most individuals 
seem to think that religion has no place in the life of a modern 
person. 


The book starts with an introductory note that is slightly more 
extensive than the normal entry to a book of this size. To 
introduce the book at this kind of length was thought 
necessary because the three refuges of Buddhism usually do 
not get discussed at length together. 


The idea of the book itself originated through a clear 
recognition of the need for a book like this. In spite of the fact 
that many books on this subject exist, all the questions that were 
asked are not adequately met in one book. This makes it 
necessary for such an answer-seeker to flit from book to book, 
looking for the kind of information he needs. This is a tiring 
exercise, and most individuals are likely to give up their 
efforts. Here on the other hand, the crucial questions are all 
answered in one thin volume. 


The present publication is the result of a joint effort. Each 
member of the editorial team contributed equally towards the 
compilation of this book, therefore the credit for the 
publication is shared equally. 


It is not at all easy to bring out any publication unless adequate 
support is received from a variety of quarters. True to this 
axiom, the present work owes a debt of gratitude to a large 
number of persons. They cannot all be mentioned individually 
although the team of authors would wish very much to do so. 


We must remember with gratitude and reverence, the 
inspiration we derived through an extensive study of the 


Ill 


works of several scholarly authors. Although the present 
authors did not find the need to borrow from anyone of them, 
we were quite deeply influenced by their works in the matter 
of structuring the present work. A Sinhala book written in 
1967 by the Ven. Pelene Sri Vajiragnana Mahanayaka Thero 
provided the team of authors, with an idea of the structure 
that should be adapted for the present work. We find it 
necessary to acknowledge our gratitude to that book and to 
record our deference to the memory of the great scholar who 
put down in that book, the crucial notions of Buddhism in a 
lucid and logical style. 


We are also grateful to those many Buddhists of Singapore 
who provided a spiritual impetus for the production of the 
book by asking questions and showing an alertness to what is 
going on in the world of Buddhism today. 


Our grateful thanks go to a variety of individuals who helped 
us to make this book a success by contributing services at a 
variety of levels. They are always remembered with a 
sustained sense of gratitude. 


The book is an exclusive product of the Singapore Buddhist 
Meditation Centre. The work blossomed forth out of this 
organization. They have always shown a keen interest in the 
progress of the work with a view to imparting support 
whenever it was needed. 


It is important here also to note that the would-be reader of 
this book is the most important segment of this communica- 
tion effort. The authors have in their minds, a kind of reader, 
who will study what is set down here without being happy 
with mere reading, then put the acquired knowledge into 
practical use. 


IV 


We wish our readers profitable hours of reading. We wish also 
to encourage them to appreciate the need to put the knowledge 
they acquire to some practical use. For example, if they read 
about the mind, we would be quite keen if they would not 
stop merely by going through the words in the form of an 
intellectual exercise. The authors would request them to try 
out some of their ideas in a practical way and consider the 
pragmatic facets of the book. If the reader were to come 
upon the facet that has to do with the Respiration Meditation, 
the ideal reader should pose to practise it himself and 
experience its truth. 


The book will have a different appeal to different people. 
Since this publication is not merely for the intellectually 
curious, the authors hope that readers will continue their 
interest even beyond the pages of this work. 


They could continue the dialogue they started with the book 
by writing to the publisher of this book for further 
elucidations of matters if they wish it. 


Weragoda Sarada, 
Kondanna, 
Edwin, Ariyadasa. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE THREE REFUGES 
(TISARANA) 


Part I 
THE BUDDHA 


The formal process of becoming a Buddhist in our time is to 
speak the formula which says, 

I take refuge in the Buddha 

I take refuge in the Dhamma 

I take refuge in the Sangha 
These three refuges or tisarana are corner stones of Practical 
Buddhism. The continuation of the Buddha’s system of 
thought for over 2,550 years is determined by the capacity for 
survival of the ideas represented by these Three Refuges. Any 
worthwhile discussion of the system of Buddhist thought must 
take at least passing note of the system of these Three 
Refuges. A methodical awareness of the Buddha’s Word will 
need to have at its base the awareness of these Three Refuges. 
The present volume will reveal at least in a limited way, the 
dominant notions of the Buddha’s system. In the present essay 
which is introductory, what is attempted is to indicate how 
these Buddhist ideas are linked to the Three Refuges. 


The Buddhist System, in reality, is the outcome of the 
intellectual and spiritual experience of one supreme Human 
Being. Because of His almost superhuman capacity to 
articulate even the most subtle states of spiritual attainment he 
was able to expound his religious discoveries for the whole of 
mankind in all places and at all times. 


The other two refuges namely, the Dhamma (teaching) and 
the Sangha (the brotherhood) are derived directly from the 
first refuge, the Buddha. Therefore in an introductory note 
that attempts to look at the Buddhist system briefly, a 
reference to the Three Refuges is a Sine Qua Non. Firstly, it is 
essential to understand what kind of an individual, the 
Buddha really was. What kind of life did he lead? What in the 
first instance set Him off in his unparalleled spiritual odyssey 
that changed the traditional spiritual thought of almost the 
whole of mankind? 


The outstanding events in the life of Gautama the Buddha 
before and after Enlightenment, both as Prince Siddhartha 
and the Buddha are extensively recorded in many traditions. 
The Northern tradition of the life of the Buddha is represented 
by Lalitha Vistara. Many books have been written in the 
Southern tradition to set down the progress of the Buddha’s 
life, from his birth to his parinibbana. The Buddha’s life is 
narrated in the creative and lyrical poem “The Light of Asia” 
by Sir Edwin Arnold. Writings issued increasingly from the 
pen of many scholars of our time, who try to present the life 
of Buddha from a variety of view points. Some of these even 
attempt to interpret the well-known events of the Buddha’s life 
from a personal view point in an effort to understand why and 
how an individual in that particular social context evolved 
into a supremely Enlightened person. 


The Indian sub-continent in the Buddha’s day was only thinly 
populated. The most outstanding settlements were located 
more or less exclusively in the Northern Indo Gangetic Plain. 
The sixteen Maha Janapadas (Great Human Settlements) 
existed in this gentile region of India, then known as 
‘Jambudvipa. The land of the Buddha’s birth as Prince 
Siddhartha, was principally ruled by the Sakyans (The 
Warrior Clan). The capital of the Sakyan Kingdom was 
Kapilavastu. 


The Sakyans, according to the guidance in the scripture, were 
a race of extremely independent people. Their kingdom 
according to modern research, was situated at the foothills of 
the Himalayas and was located within the present kingdom of 
Nepal. The Sakyan kingdom, scholars believe, extended about 
fifty miles East to West and from North to South. The 
Buddha was born the son of a Sakyan ruler, Suddhodana. 
Prince Siddhartha (the lay name of the Buddha) had Queen 
Mahamaya as his mother. Prince Siddhartha was her only 
child. 


There are controversies about the date of the Buddha’s birth. 
But today, no one doubts that he was a historical person. The 
Buddha was born in 623 B.C. and was given the name 
Siddhartha. His clan name was GAUTAMA. 


According to most chronicles, the Buddha was born in a 
pleasure park. The Buddha’s mother, Queen Mahamaya was 
travelling to her parental village-Devadaha. On her way, she 
experienced labour pains. Her retinue took her to a Sala tree 
park. There, underneath a sala tree, she give birth to her son. 
It was recorded that immediately after birth, he walked a few 
steps and spoke a few words. To moderns this incident seems 
an exaggeration, and therefore unacceptable. But an incident 
that is on record reports that one Christian Heinecken could 
talk within a few hours of his birth. Therefore the story that the 
Buddha spoke a few hours after he was born is not a totally 
unacceptable sitution. The Buddha, as was later proved, was 
quite an exceptional human being. Therefore one cannot 
totally discard this event as an untoward happening. 


As was the habit in the household of King Suddhodana, the 
infant Siddhartha was presented to the spiritual advisor Asita. 
Asita was also known as Kaladewala. The king wanted his 
infant son to pay obeisance to Asita, the Royal Tutor; but 


miraculously, it is said, the feet of the infant Siddhartha 
turned and came to rest on Asita’s head. Everyone was 
surprised by this incident. But the seer rose from his seat and 
examined the infant. After completing his examination of the 
infant, Asita saluted him, because he was able to discern in 
infant Siddhartha, an exceptional individual who would mature 
into an adornment of mankind. 


After his salutation, the seer smiled. His smile was 
immediately followed by tears. He was asked what that 
displayed. In his explanation, Asita made it clear that the 
infant prince would eventually become an Enlightened Being, 
a Buddha. This was the reason for his smile. Why he became 
sad subsequently was because he would not live to benefit 
from the wisdom of the Enlightened One because, he, Asita 
would pass away before Prince Siddhartha attained Enlighten- 
ment. 


Prince Siddhartha Gautama, as he came to known, was 
presented to eight religious priests on the occasion of his 
naming ceremony. They examined the auspicious marks that 
distinguished the child. And, seven among them raised two 
fingers each indicating to two options for his future. They said 
that the infant prince would eventually grow up either to 
become a Universal Ruler or a supremely Enlightened Being. 
Kondaniia the youngest among the eight priests, raised only 
one finger and stated firmly that he would undoubtedly 
become the Enlightened One. His dedication was determined 
by the Hair on the infant’s forehead. This had turned right, 
which made Kondaffffa assert decidedly that the infant would 
become the Buddha. Prince Siddhartha, from then on, lived 
an usually sheltered life. His father King Suddhodana took 
extreme care to see to it that he would not be tempted to 
renounce worldly life. The king surrounded the young prince 


with luxury and excessive comfort. The king thought that 
when he had no time for anything other than sensual 
indulgence, he would forget the mysteries of the world. 


In later years, in the course of his mission, the Enlightened 
one recalled the luxury and comfort He enjoyed in his youth. 


The child Siddhartha was nevertheless of a contemplative turn 
of mind. One instance indicative of his exceptional qualities is 
afforded by an incident recorded in connection with a 
ploughing festival held by King Suddhodana. As the ruler of a 
primarily agrarian society, King Suddhodana had to initiate 
agriculturally activated ceremonies. While the festival went 
on, the attendantstoo watched the ceremonies, leaving the 
infant prince to himself. The prince too had been brought 
there, since it was a very important social and state occasion. 
When the attendant stole away, the infant prince found that 
he had a few moments to himself. Exploiting the leisure he 
received, he started meditating. It is said that even as an infant 
he could practice Anapanasati (concentration on Breathing). 


With the one-pointedness of the mind, he entered into a state 
of ecstasy. When the attendants got back, they were surprised 
to find the little prince absorbed in meditation seated in a 
cross-legged posture. The king was informed about this 
incident and leaving the important ploughing ceremony, he 
rushed back to witness what they thought was a miracle. 


The prince received the kind of education that befitted a 
Royal person who in the normal course of events would 
eventually succeed the throne of his father. The accomplish- 
ments he acquired at that time included not only the 
knowledge of languages, poetry, drama and music but also of 
martial activities. He became an efficient swordsman and was 
an adept in archery. 


He was, in addition, an accompolished horseman. Once his 
training was complete, he had to display his attainments. On 
an appointed day, in the presence of an assembly of clan 
members, he exhibited the prowess he had acquired in the 
required arts and efficiencies. When the elders were happy 
that the young prince was ready to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of a Sakyan Prince, he was given his cousin Princess 
Yasodhara in marriage. Prince Siddhartha was only sixteen 
at the time of his marriage. At this time his beautiful consort 
was also of the same age. 


Since King Suddhodana was pre-occupied with the idea of 
keeping the young prince engrossed in a worldly life, he saw to 
it that the prince’s life was filled with all the luxuries 
imaginable. When he led a blissful life the king felt he would 
not be persuaded to think in terms of renouncing worldly life. 


In Anguttara Nikaya, there is a reference to a moment during 
which the Enlightened One recalled his days of luxury under 
the watchful eye of his father. 


“I was delicate, excessesively delicate. In my father’s dwelling 
three lotus ponds were made purposely for me. Blue lotusses 
bloomed in one, red in another, and white in another. I used 
no sandalwood that was not of Kasi. My turban, tunic, dress 
and cloak were all from Kasi. 


“Night and day a white parasol was held over me so that | 
might not be touched by heat or cold, dust, leaves or dew.” 


“There were three palaces built for me, one for the cold 
season, one for the hot season, and one for the rainy season. 
During the four rainy months, I lived in the palace for the 
rainy season, without ever coming down from it, entertained 


all the while by female musicians. Just as, in the houses of 
others, food from the husks of rice together with sour gruel is 
given to the slaves of workmen, even so in my father’s 
dwelling, food with rice and meat was given to the slaves and 
workmen.” 


The Prince, although confined within his palaces had at times 
a deep urge to understand what was going on in the world 
outside. But even when excursions happened to the pleasure 
gardens, the route had been well planned by his father the 
king. As a result, the Prince Siddhartha received only a happy 
picture of the world of ordinary men. But, on four different 
occasions, his serenity of mind was deeply disturbed, by the 
sight of four human states. On one occasion, he met an 
individual who had taken ill and was in great discomfiture. 
On yet another occasion, he saw a man decrepit and bent 
with old age. On still another occasion the Prince saw a dead 
body being taken away. On the fourth occasion he met an 
ascetic who had discarded the world for a life of religion. 
These images troubled the young prince’s mind and made him 
contemplate about the nature of life. 


When his mind was moving along these lines, the news of the 
birth of his son reached him. He thought that his infant son 
was yet another link of the chain that bound him to the 
worldly life. He, consequently named his child Rahula which 
means ‘Shackle’. On the night of his son’s birth, the prince 
decided to leave his worldly life. 


According to chronicles, the prince fled the palace with his 
constant campanion and charioteer, Channa. It is said they 
crossed the river together. Once they reached the other bank, 
the young prince cut off his hair and put on the austere robes 
of a wandering monk. He sent his horse back with his 
charioteer. This event took place during the 29th year of his 
birth. 


For six years, Siddhartha the ascetic went round meeting 
various religious teachers who expounded different systems to 
attain liberation. He practised some of the methods advocated 
by them but was as distant from Moksha (Liberation) as on 
the day he renounced the world. 


For six years he practised self-mortification which meant 
torturing the body. This too did not take him anywhere along 
the path to release. He was reduced to a mere skeleton due to 
the harsh life of penance he lived. He fasted for long periods 
of time and on one occasion a mere wind blew him off his feet 
since he was that weak. 


He resolved to give up this extreme of intense austerities. He 
made up his mind that salvation could not be found that way. 
In his resolution to achieve Enlightenment, he thought that 
the best he could do was to find the path himself. He sat 
under a banyan tree and contemplated the method that he 
should adopt. A devotee Sujatha by name brought him a 
bowl of milk-rice. He accepted it and wandered forth, 
determined to achieve an understanding of the way in which 
ultimate reality had to be won. He sat under a tree which later 
became known as the ‘Bodhi Tree’, ‘The Tree of Enlighten- 
ment”. He contemplated all through the night, the puzzle of 
human existence. His spiritual struggle is referred to in the 
scripture as Mara Yuddha (The struggle with death). In the 
early hours of the dawn, realization dawned on him. 


For seven weeks, he contemplated the realization he was at 
last able to achieve. After the seventh week, he decided to 
communicate what he had achieved to others are well, so that 
they themselves could work out their release following the 
Path he took, But misgivings assailed him. ‘Will the people be 
able to realize such deep truth as he has been able to master?’ 
In anyway, he thought it his duty to inform fellow-seekers 
after truth of the goal he had won. The five-fold monks in 


whose company he initially pursued the search for truth came 
into his mind. They at least, thought Siddhartha Gautama, 
should know that he had succeeded in realizing the truth. The 
Buddha walked to Benares in search of the five ascetics. He 
found them in the deer park at Isipatana. When the five 
ascetics caught sight of the Buddha, in the distance, they 
thought, “Ascetic Gautama has failed in his search and is 
coming back to us”. But the Buddha told them that on the 
contrary, he had discovered the truth for himself. 


The Buddha gave them a report of his spiritual odyssey in the 
discourse entitled “Dhamma Cakka Pavattana Sutta” which is 
the Buddha’s first sermon. In this he explained in brief what 
he had realized. To this day, this discourse remains one of the 
world’s greatest spiritual manifestos. In this sermon, the 
Buddha suggested that any ascetic who launches upon a 
search for ultimate reality, should avoid two extremes. The 
extreme of self mortification and the extreme of sensual 
indulgence. The Buddha advocated the middle path which he 
described as the Noble Eight-fold Path. 


Out of the five monks who listened to him, only one achieved 
Enlightenment he was Ania Kondafiia. 


The Buddha’s mission started from this point on. He 
wandered forth spreading the message of the Eight-Fold 
Noble Path to those who were mature enough to appreciate it. 
Followers started tracking to him. In most instances, the 
Buddha himself sought out individuals who according to him, 
were ripe to attain Nibbana. 


The other religious teachers of the day found that their 
disciples were leaving them for the Buddha. Over the years he 
travelled across North India meeting a variety of people. 
Among those who listened to him and supported him were 
kings, merchants, leaders and ordinary householders. Horse 
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breeders, tradesmen, vendors of flowers and other ordinary 
men and women too came to him. The Buddha lived for the 
most part of Raja Gaha and Shravasti. At Raja Gaha the 
Buddha found supporters from among very affluent persons. 
Among the most notable supporters of the Buddha were 
Anatha Pindika and Visakha. 


The Buddha decided that he should have an order of monks 
— “A brotherhood” to propagate his Dhamma (Teaching). 
One of the first persons to be converted into a member of the 
brotherhood was Yasa — the son of an affluent merchant. His 
father, a millionaire, came in search of his son and he too was 
converted to Buddhism but wished to remain a lay devotee. 
He was the first lay devotee in the history of Buddhism. 


The Buddha’s method in the course of his religious mission 
was to meet individuals and discuss their own problems. 
Through their own problems, the Buddha would enlighten 
them about his way of thought. 


A few years after the Buddha’s attainment of Enlightenment, 
his father, King Suddhodana, wished to see his son. He visited 
the kingdom of the Sakyas who were revolted to find that the 
Buddha scorned the Noble and proud Sakya Clan, and went 
from house to house begging for alms. His father, King 
Suddhodana was deeply disturbed by the conduct of his son, 
but eventually the king himself was converted to Buddhism. 
Princess Yasodhara had been deeply perturbed when Prince 
Siddhartha left her for a religious life. When she heard about 
his austerities, she too started living like him giving up her life 
of luxury. For six years during the period of the Buddha’s 
penance, she herself went about her activities, dressed in 
austere clothes like her husband. Prince Siddhartha was 
brought up as an infant by his stepmother, Praja Pati 
Gothami because his mother Queen Maha Maya died 
immediately after the birth of Prince Siddhartha. She too later 
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became a Bhikkuni (Nun). The Buddha’s son Prince Rahula 
too became a monk at the tender age of seven. This grieved 
his grandfather, King Suddhodana because Prince Rahula was 
his only solace. The King requested the Buddha never to 
admit a person into the brotherhood without parental 
permission. In the course of his mission, the Buddha had not 
only supporters but also opponents. His main opponent was 
his cousin, Deva Datta, the Buddha’s brother-in-law. He too 
became a member of the brotherhood and started plotting 
against the Buddha. The chronicles recorded that he made 
several attempts to destroy the Buddha. He was extremely 
perturbed that the Buddha did not hand over the leadership of 
the brotherhood to him. Disappointed, he joined hands with 
Ajasatta, a ruler who killed his father, and attempted to 
kill the Buddha with the King’s support. Once, when the 
Buddha was walking along the slopes of Gijjha Kuta 
mountains, Deva Datta got on to the peak and hurled a rock 
at the Buddha. But the rock did not strike him. A bit of the 
rock that chipped off struck the Buddha’s foot and the 
Buddha bled. On another occasion, Deva Datta drove a 
drunken elephant towards the Buddha. On this occasion too, 
the Buddha was able to subdue the infuriated elephant. 
Failing in that attempt as well Deva Datta tried to bring 
about a rupture in the brotherhood. In this too he was not 
successful. 


In the history of Buddhism the only opponent whose activities 
have been extensively recorded was Deva Datta, but the 
Buddha had a whole host of influential and prestigious 
supporters and friends. One of them, Anatha Pindika was 
in the habit of visiting the Buddha almost every day. The 
Buddha’s physician was Jivaka who looked after the health of 
the Buddha when he sustained the foot-injury from the 
chipped rock that struck him. Several kings of that day were 
among the supporters of the Buddha. King Bimbisara who 
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ruled the Kingdom of Magadha was among the first kings to 
support the Buddha. One of the reasons why he received royal 
patronage was because of his royal birth. Most of the 
Buddha’s discourses were delivered at the Bamboo Grove 
(Veluvana) which was donated to the Buddha and _ his 
brotherhood by this king. Another ruler who befriended the 
Buddha was King Pasenadi who ruled the kingdom of Kosala. 
His Chief Queen, Mallika was equally supportive of the 
Buddha and his brotherhood. Several episodes regarding the 
Buddha’s meeting with Pasenadi were recorded in Buddhist 
Scriptures. On one occasion, the king dreamt sixteen unusual 
dreams. The Buddha interpreted the significance of these. 


The Buddhist Scriptures carefully recorded the progress of the 
Buddha’s mission. With the help of what has been recorded, it 
is possible for the moderns to recreate how the Buddha spent 
the forty five years of his selfless mission. The Buddha 
attained Enlightenment at the age of thirty-five. From then 
on, he preached the Dhamma unceasingly. 


Although the Buddha possessed seemingly super normal 
powers, he always described himself as a human being. But 
most of his contemporaries called him an exceptional human 
being. The human quality is quite apparent in all his teachings 
and activities. What is important from the point of view of the 
moderns is the fact that he attained Enlightenment not as a 
divine being but as a human being. This makes it possible for 
anyone to aspire to those high spiritual states only if they are 
prepared to make the right effort. The Buddha’s way of life 
and his daily routine are chronicled in detail in Buddhist 
literature. 


The details that were recorded indicate that the Buddha was 


gifted with an exceptional physical and mental energy. In the 
whole of human history, the Buddha is perhaps the only 
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religious teacher who led so active a life of spiritual 
dedication. He had a very well marked routine. He started his 
day quite early. The moment he wakes up, he would 
contemplate the world to discover if there was any being who 
required his spiritual guidance on that day. when he had 
identified the person who most urgently needed his spiritual 
assistance, he would go to meet that individual on his own. 
At times, the people he selected to help were ferocious 
individuals who had been discarded by society. There had 
been instances when he met killers and criminals without any 
regard for his own life. Angulimala was one such person. 


At mid-day, he would go on his begging rounds. He would go 
from house to house irrespective of the social stature of the 
people who lived in those homes. There were days when he 
and his disciples were invited by some devotees to take alms at 
their place. On such days, he would not go on his alms round. 


If he had to go on his alms round, he would accept whatever 
food that was given to him. He practised this rite even to the 
age of eighty. 


At mid-day, he completes his lunch. Immediately after that he 
meets the members of the brotherhood at an assembly. Once 
the assembly is over and the problems of the disciples are duly 
resolved, he retired for a brief rest. In the evening, the lay 
followers arrive for an audience. He then preaches to them. 
His mode of communication was very effective because he 
would consider the needs of each individual in the assembly 
when he delivered his sermon. In the first part of the night, 
anyone was free to see him, if the need arose. At this time 
those who visited him were mostly his disciples, who desired 
to clarify technical matters regarding the practice of 
meditation. Those who need to receive elucidations for 
knotty spiritual problems would also visit him at this time. 
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During the second part of the night, most of the visitors were 
divine beings and were not very often seen by others. The 
introductory note to many a discourse states that visitors 
came in a glory of light to where the Buddha was. The 
dialogues which the Buddha had with them were recorded in 
some of the sermons. 


During the later part of the night, he would spend about an 
hour walking. Next, he would sleep briefly. The posture he 
adopted while sleeping was to rest on his right side. Next, He 
would enter into a period of deep contemplation and transmit 
thoughts of loving kindness to all beings. This way he spent 
almost the whole of his day, for the well being of others. It is 
quite evident that he slept only very briefly each night. 


The Buddha’s earthly mission drew to an end at the age of 
eighty. Towards the end of his days, he suffered physical 
disabilities. The end was hastened according to the scriptures 
due to a meal he took from Cunda. Cunda offered him a dish 
of Sukara Maddava. Opinion differs about what this dish was. 
Some people tend to believe that this was a meal of pork. 
Others are of the view that it was some kind of mushroom 
curry. Whatever the dish was, it brought on serious physical 
disturbances. The Buddha knew that the end was near. At this 
stage, Buddha described his body to be similar to a worn-out 
cart. Yet his will power was not worn out. He was still keen to 
walk. The only companion he had at this time was the disciple, 
Ananda. His two chief disciples Sariputta and Moggalana had 
died before him. His son Rahula too passed away before he 
did. His wife, Yasodhara too was no longer alive. He started 
his last journey from Raja Gaha, a favourite city of his, where 
he had spent a good part of his life. On his way, the Buddha 
showed signs of fatigue. On one occasion, he observed to 
Ananda that his back was aching. He announced to his 
disciple, Ananda that he would pass away in three months 
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time at the ripe age of eighty. Ananda was grieved. He 
requested the Buddha to live on some more years, but the 
Buddha said that that request could not be granted. The 
Buddha finally reached a Sala Grove at the edge of the city of 
Kusinara. He took his bath in the river Kakuttha and had a 
discussion with Ananda. He requested Ven. Ananda to inform 
the rulers of the Kusinara that the Buddha was dying. When the 
disciples gathered around him, he delivered the last address, 
giving them guidance about the kind of life they should lead. 
The life of the Buddha came to an end after forty five years of 
service to humanity. What is important about his life is the 
example he set to his disciples. The Buddha was a supremely 
Enlightened person but there were touching and moving human 
moments of his life. When the members of his brotherhood 
started quarrelling, he left them and went to the forest seeking 
its solitude. He took pleasure in pleasant environment. He had 
spent a good part of his life in the Bamboo Grove and in 
Mango Groves. His teachings indicate that he observed the 
life of the ordinary people with a sharpness of perception. 


Light of Asia, the story of the Buddha’s life, written by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, in the form of a poem, describes the Buddha’s 
keen love of Nature from his early childhood, to the days of 
his death. Unkindness, anger and loss of temper were never 
known to him. He listened patiently to the words of insult 
hurled at him by members of other faiths. 


Lalitha Visthara, in the North tradition of the Buddha’s life, 
records an incident from his early childhood. One day, Prince 
Siddhartha went out with his cousin Deva Datta on a picnic. 
Deva Datta, always an individual who displayed harshness, 
shot a swan with his bow and arrow. The Prince Siddhartha 
took up the wounded bird and nursed him back to normalcy. 
Deva Detta claimed the bird saying that it belonged to him, 
because he shot him. The Prince answered back, “The swan 
belongs to me because I gave him life. The bird should belong 
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not to the person who gave him death but who gave him life”. 
This sense of compassion marks his life from childhood on. 
As a religious teacher, he discovered a system of realization 
that has to be reached through the exercise of the intellect 
livened with thoughts of Universal kindness. The life of the 
Buddha is distinguished by the scientific attitude of mind. What 
started him on the search for the truth was this enquiring 
habit of mind. As a child too, the young prince must, of 
course, have had some exceptional qualities that set him 
apart from others. 


As happened in the instance of most exceptional human 
being including the Buddha, legends got interwoven with 
historical facts. Truth and fantasy intermingled, making some 
moderns wonder if some of the events recorded in Buddhist 
writing may not be exaggerations. 


These super-natural elements and events are associated with 
his life, since his childhood. Historically, he was born in six 
hundred and twenty three B.C. and he lived on until five 
hundred and forty three B.C. These dates were derived at 
through meticulous research. Therefore there is no doubt 
whatsoever about the historicity of the Buddha. 


But the historical facts cannot at once be gleaned because 
there are embedded in deeper pious myths. It is said that 
at his birth, there were earthquakes and that he walked 
seven steps immediately after he was born. The myth has it 
that each step was received by a lotus. There are other 
instances of legends clouding the truth about his life. There 
is the story that the bowl he discarded after partaking of the 
meal of milk rice offered by Sujatha, floated upriver. Some of 
these frills have been added on by later writers, for whom the 
truth did not seem sufficiently graphic. The legendary details 
are at times, the result of poetic and imaginary explanations 
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of events that cannot be described in literal terms or at least 
by the writers who put them down in the first instance. One 
major event that has baffled those who wanted to record it 
objectively, was the intense spiritual struggle that went on 
within Prince Siddhartha immediately before he attained 
Enlightenment. At this stage of his effort to achieve spiritual 
realization, he struggled hard to resolve the conflicts that 
raged within him, In most records of the Buddha’s life this 
event has been visualized as a real battle, The chronicles state 
that Mara (Death) launched an attack on Prince Siddhartha 
supported by a battalion of his soldiers. Even murals depict 
their struggle showing the forces of Mara in frightening guises. 
A spiritual struggle is difficult to be communicated in direct 
literal tems. This explains the reason why they resorted to this 
poetic and imaginative method. 


Some chronicles over-looked the fact that the life of the 
Buddha acquires unparallel potentiality just because he was a 
human being. For a human being to have achieved such 
lasting spiritual victories is indeed a miracle. No other 
additional miracles are necessary to embellish it. The Buddha 
never overlooked the fact that he was a human being though 
an exceptional one, (Achchariya Manussa). Since he had 
cultivated his mind, he might have been capable of some 
extraordinary achievements, but to him what was important 
was really the miracle of spiritual achievement. 


The traditional chronicles regarding the life of the Buddha do 
not describe his personal friendships or associations, but one 
such event that is on record is a stanza sung in praise of 
Prince Siddhartha by his cousin Kisa Gothami (Gothami the 
Slim). Once when Prince Siddhartha was returning from the 
pleasure garden, Kisa Gothami watched him from his window 
and recited the following stanza: 
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Nibbuta nina sa mata 
Nibbuta nina s6 pita 
Nibbuta nina sa nari 
Yassa yam i disd pathi 


(The mother of such an individual is indeed tranquil; 
the father of such an individual is also tranquil. 
Indeed, if a woman is the wife of such an individual, 
she too would be tranquil) 


On hearing this, Prince Siddhartha was greatly impressed. 
He took off the necklace he was wearing and sent it along to 
Kisa Gothami as a gift. Apart from this event, there are no 
other incidents that record Buddha’s personal intimacies with 
any others during his days before the attainment of Nibbana. 
His confidante and friend was charioteer Channa. The 
chronicles say that he too was born on the same day as the 
Buddha. 


The events of the Buddha’s life are recorded in somewhat 
great detail after he started his religious mission. According to 
the details in the chronicles, the Buddha after Enlightenment 
took great delight in extended walks. He took his disciples 
along and travelled from place to place and would always 
settle down in one place during the rainy season when going 
outdoors would be difficult. 


One distinguishing feature in his life is his special attitude 
towards women. He was one of the earliest religious teachers 
to initiate the admission of women into the organization. 
Some of the Bhikkunis (Nuns) have put down their 
impressions of spiritual life in a compendium entitled ‘Theri 
Gatha’ (Stanzas by Nuns). On one occasion, he has extolled 
the virtues of female babies. 
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The story goes that once while King Kosala was in 
conversation with the Buddha, a messenger from the Palace 
came to the King and informed him that his queen has given 
birth to a daughter. In the contemporary society, girl children 
were not rated very highly. As a result, the King’s countenance 
fell when he heard the news. The Buddha, seeing that the King 
was depressed by the news, consoled him with these words: 


Itthipihi ekacciya — Seyya posa janadipa 
Medhavini silavati — Sassu deva patibbata 


(Those women who are wise, virtuous, chaste and look upon 
their kin as gods are at times even nobler than some men. 
Therefore, O leader of men, look after that princess with care.) 


The Buddha can be considered a pioneer in women’s liberation 
movement. Most other religions in India at that time, and for 
that matter, even those later Indian religions, originally 
excluded women from the higher reaches of religion for the 
most part. But the Buddha, from the earliest days, allowed 
women the freedom to follow a religious path. Among His 
lay devotees were several very important ladies of that day. 
The Buddha listened to their problems with the same 
understanding as he would listen to a male devotee. 


The life of the Buddha is exemplary even for those who do not 
follow the Buddha’s system of teaching. His attitude to life was 
that of a liberated man. He went about with no thought 
whatsoever of establishing Himself firmly in one particular 
place. His possessions were few. His needs were limited. He 
was easy to be maintained because of these reasons. He was 
not a burden at all to anyone around him. 
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His teachings and His methods of communication have 
influenced Indian thought to quite a great extent. Even 
moderns could study them with profit. 


A word should be added here to what has already been said 
about the miracles associated with the life of the Buddha. 
When an individual is of exceptional personality and 
magnitude, the people invariably tend to associate miracles 
with him. Not only pioneers of religious systems, but eyen 
minor saints of some faiths have been thought of as miracle- 
performers. Even lay leaders who capture the imagination of 
the masses are sometimes spoken of as people who possessed 
miraculous powers. 


The force of the Buddha’s prsonality had made him the most 
ancient of the religious leaders of the world to be remembered 
even taken with extensive celebration. This birth which took 
place more than 2600 years ago is celebrated with fitting 
festivities even today in almost all parts of the world. He is the 
earliest human personality of the human society to be so 
remembered. 


For his contemporaries in India, His life possessed special 
glamour because he was a person who had renounced a royal 
household to become a wandering ascetic. Brahamin teachers 
and other religious teachers of His day addressed Him by His 
clan name as ‘BHO GOTAMA! (Oh, Gotama)’. 


In terms of Buddhist thought, the life of the Buddha was the 
product of a whole series of birth and rebirth. He prepared for 
Buddhahood as Aspirant Buddha for several aeons. Stories of 
some of the Buddha’s past births are recorded in the very 
popular work, Jathaka Tales. These have been translated into 
many languages. 
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The Buddha always occupy a high place in the history of man, 
not only for the thought system which gathers increasing 
importance with the passage of time, but also for the artistic 
and cultural traditions that grew up and evolved as adjuncts to 
his thought system. In India, Sri Lanka, Burma, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Vietnam, Indonesia, China, Korea and Japan, the 
products of art and culture have primarily Buddhism as the 
centre. Each age will re-discover with the tools specific to that 
time, the art treasures that had their origin, due to the word of 
the Buddha. Unesco’s restoration programmes in such projects 
as Boro-Budur in Indonesia, Sukhotai in Thailand, Katmandu 
in Nepal, the Cultural Triangle in Sir Lanka are some 
examples. 


In short, the life of the Buddha, will, in effect, be a long as that 
of human kind. His word, will always persuade man to higher 
and higher endeavour in the spiritual field at all times and in 
all places. 
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Part II 
THE DHAMMA 


The Enlightened One walked the earth only for eighty years. 
He was born in six hundred and twenty three B.C. and passed 
away in five hundred and forty three B.C. At first, He 
was Prince Siddhartha and later He was known by the 
descriptive epithet, the Enlightened One. He taught for only 
forty five years. 


When the Buddha passed away in Great Demise, the world 
lost one of its greatest spiritual leaders. From then on, His 
physical presence was gone. What was left instead to guide 
humanity was the enormous body of thought He left behind. 
His teachings, together with many traditions of commentaries 
is described as Buddha Dhamma. (The Doctrine of the 
Buddha). 


The Buddhists workship the Dhamma as one of the three 
gems or three refuges of Buddhism. In the everyday practice of 
Buddhism, the qualities of Dhamma are remembered in.a Pali 
ritual formula which reads this way: 


“Swakkhato Bhagavata, Dhammo, Sandhitthiko, Akaliko, 
Ehi Passiko, Opanayiko, Paccattam, Veditabbo, Vinnuhiti” 
(Well-expounded is the timeless Dhamma, by the Blessed One, 
to be self realized, with immediate fruit; to be first approached 
to be seen; capable of being entered upon; to be attained by 
the wise, each for himself) 


THE DHAMMA or the Buddha’s teaching became the only 
guide to the people towards a Buddhist way of life after the 
Buddha passed away in Kusinara in 543 B.C. The discourses 
of the Buddha were all orally delivered and the Dhamma was 
written down only centuries later. The Buddha was in the 
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habit of conducting dialogues with most individuals He met, 
or else, He would deliver a sermon in response to a question 
raised by a being, whether human or divine. Even demons are 
recorded as having had encounters with the Buddha. During 
His spiritual mission spanning forty years, the Buddha has had 
discussions, sermons and discourses almost everyday. Hardly 
a day passed when the Buddha did not make any statement of 
spiritual significance. Of all these statements, a good part may 
have been taken as ordinary and undistinguished by His 
contemporaries, therefore, they may not even have made an 
effort to remember such conversations. What is on record 
today is the area of Buddha’s conversations, dialogues, 
discussions, discourses and statements, that one particular 
individual could recall after the demise of the Buddha. The 
person is Ven Ananda, Buddha’s constant companion, for 
nearly twenty five years. 


The historical reason for recording the Buddha’s words 
immediately after His great demise was the sour note struck by 
an unruly monk named Subaddha. While all others were 
grieving at the passing away of the Enlightened One, the 
unruly Subaddha went about saying that there was no need for 
sorrow because the death of the Buddha has set them free to 
behave in whatever way they liked. He went on to say that 
they were not bound anymore by the directives of the 
Enlightened One, since he was no longer around to enforce. 


Superficially, these remarks seemed ugly and unkind in the 
extreme. But placed in their proper historical perspective, they 
acquired an enormous significance since the attitude of the 
unruly Bhikku Subaddha, set the other responsible members 
of the brotherhood, thinking about the future of the Buddha’s 
words. Arahant Maha Kassapa decided to hold a council to 
review the Dhamma expounded by the Buddha. In terms of 
this decision, three months after the death of the Buddha, a 
council was held at Raja Gaha to preserve the Buddha’s words 
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in its original purity. At this council, Ven Ananda who was 
Buddha’s constant companion for over 25 years, recited the 
Buddha’s words which he had the special privilege of hearing, 
as the individual who looked after the needs of the Buddha not 
only as His devoted disciple but also as His intimate friend. 
About 500 Arahants participated in this first council. Arahant 
Upali was assigned the task of elucidating the knotty issues of 
the Dhamma and Vinaya when they came up at the council. 


It was at this council that the total body of the Buddha’s 
teaching was categorised into three baskets (Tripi-taka), 
namely, Vinaya (discipline), Sutta (discourses), and Abhi- 
dhamma (metaphysics). From then on, the words of Buddha 
was orally handed down from generation to generation. 


Most of the discourses that make up the Dhamma, begin with 
a formula “Evam me Sutam ..... (thus did I hear ...) The 
formula indicates what Ven. Ananda narrated as_ his 
experience of the Buddha’s words, to the assembled council. 


A century later, another council was held, since the need to 
purify the words of the Buddha was felt very strongly once 
more. The third council was held two hundred and thirty six 
years after the Buddha’s great demise, under the patronage of 
Emperor Asoka, the most influential Buddhist ruler in the 
whole of Buddhist history. It was after the third council that 
Buddhist Missionaries were sent out to several countries 
outside India including Sri Lanka. It was in Sri Lanka that the 
words of the Buddha was committed in writing for the first 
time in the history of Buddhism. This was in 83 B.C. in the 
days of King Valagamba. The location was Aluvihara, Matale 
in Sri Lanka. Buddha’s words existed only in the spoken form 
for nearly 500 years. 


From 543 B.C. on, a vast ancillary literature of glossary and 
commentary grew up in association with the Buddha’s 
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teaching. Since the Buddha’s words is a living force even today, 
works of research and interpretation continue to get added on 
to Buddha Dhamma almost each day. 


As we noted, in the earlier period, Buddha’s words — that is 
the Dhamma, was transmitted from person to person and 
generation to generation by word of mouth but it was only 
after 83 B.C. that the Buddha’s words was recorded in writing. 
In Sri Lanka, in the ancient days, there were thousands of 
Buddhist Bhikkus who dedicated their time to the recital and 
the recording of the Dhamma. In those days, the Buddha 
Dhamma was recorded on ola leaf. The Ola Leaves were 
perforated and a thread was inserted through the perforations. 
The ola leaves were bound together with two hard covers, 
which were made mostly in wood. The covers were decorated 
with patterns in lacquer. 


In most ancient countries, writings were closely associated with 
religion, and in fact, the art of writing was known primarily to 
priests. In ancient Egypt for instance, the scribes were priests. 
In medieval Europe, almost all the religious writings was done 
by Clerics — priests. The same general rule applied to ancient 
Buddhist countries including China where the art of printing 
originated. The first books that were printed were Mahayana 
Buddhist Sutras. In Korea too, the first books were Buddhist 
texts. The oldest printed work in the world which is from 
Korea is also a piece of Buddhist writing. 


Today, most modern methods of printing are utilized to bring 
out Buddhist texts. 


The Buddha’s words or Buddha Dhamma is generally 
attributed to the reports of what the Buddha actually said. But 
even in this orthodox core of Buddha Dhamma, it is quite 
reasonable to believe, only a minute part of what the Buddha 
said, is found recorded. But still, even the extant texts that 
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record Buddha Dhamma contain matters about eleven times 
the size of the Bible in terms of volume. The Buddhist 
scripture is probably one of the most extensive of any ancient 
religion. 


Buddha Dhamma as stated earlier is divided into three Baskets 
(Tripittaka). Of these, the first is Vinaya Pitaka (The Basket of 
Discipline), the second is Sutta Pitaka (The Basket of 
Discourses) and the third is Abhidhamma Pitaka. (The Basket 
of Metaphyscis). Let us take a closer look at these. 


Vinaya Pitaka 


The Dhamma or the teaching that is contained in the Vinaya 
Pitaka is concerned primarily with organisational rules and 
regulations. The order of brotherhood rests firmly on the 
doctrine contained in Vinaya Pitaka. These rules, guide the 
monastic life both of the monks and nuns. 


These rules and regulations evolved, in terms of necessity. 
During the first 20 years of the Buddha’s order, there were no 
strict rules and regulations to guide the behaviour of monks; 
but when the Buddha found that a certain kind of behaviour 
should be stipulated due to certain circumstances, he 
promulgated laws. The order of Bhikkus and Bhikkunis has 
continued for over 25 centuries due largely to the strictness in 
which these guidelines were followed. The rules of discipline 
are also an index to trace the gradual evolution of the 
brotherhood. The historical steps of the progress of the 
Buddhist order can be gleaned through a study of this 
literature. 


The order of the Buddhist brotherhood is one of the oldest in 
the world and is distinguished by its democratic character. The 
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rules are an admirable guide to wholesome community living. 
The members of the order learned to live together possessing 
things in common. 


Alms were given to them through a system of phased out 
assignment. The needs of the monks are looked after by 
individual or group on a given day or on several days. This 
system made it possible for the lay supporters of the order to 
maintain the members of the brotherhood with the least 
difficulty. The organization itself was remarkable for its 
systematic coherence. The assemblies of monks conducted 
their transactions very much in the form of modern legislative 
bodies. What is surprising is that such a systematic order 
existed more than 2500 years ago in ancient India. The 
organization spread to various other countries Sri Lanka, 
Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Vietnam, Laos, Indonesia, 
China, Korea and Japan. The order acquired special 
characteristics in terms of the countries to which it spread. But 
the central organizational system rarely changed, not only 
from place to place but also from time to time. 


The rules of discipline are so detailed and intricate that they 
even described the manner in which a Bhikku should piece 
together his robe. The rules lay down the form that has to be 
adopted in discussing details regarding the day to day conduct 
of the Bhikkus. 


The Vinaya Pitaka is divided into five books. They are: 


1. Parajika Pali (Major Offences) 


2. Pacittiya Pali (Minor Offences) Vibhanga 

3. Mahavagga Pali (Greater Section) 

4. Cullavagga Pali (Lesser Section) Khandaka 
5. Parivara Pali (Epitome of the Vinaya) 
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Even for the modern scholar who studies the Vinaya Pitaka, 
there is material that can be utilized in a variety of 
academically satisfying fields. The teachings of the Buddha are 
always associated with highly spiritual matters, but the fact 
that the Buddha possed an equally potent, practical and 
pragmatic organizational capacity is amply brought out by 
Vinaya Pitaka. In modern terms, he is an expert constitution- 
maker. If he was requested to formulate a constitution for a 
contemporary state, it is quite evident that he would have been 
able to present a very viable and efficient system. 


Some writers commenting upon Vinaya Pitaka, expressed the 
view that the Buddha may have learnt legal intricacies when he 
was a young man. He may have observed his father dispensing 
justice to his subjects. He as a young man, may have stayed 
around when his father the King sat with his advisors, 
discussing legal matters connected with the administration of 
the state. 


A modern legal expert has said that the rule promulgated by 
the Buddha for the communal possession of gifts of lands and 
houses to the brotherhood determined the perpetuation of 
those donations to the Sasana. This too displayed the 
Buddha’s legal turn of mind. 
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Sutta Pitaka 


The most popular sermon of Buddha Dhamma is contained in 
the segment described as Sutta Pitaka (The Basket of 
Discourses). It is in this section that the Buddha’s dialogues, 
discussions, conversations, discourses and advice are put 
together. In this section are also included occasional sermons 
delivered by some outstanding disciples of the Buddha like 
Ven. Sari-Putta, Moggallana and Ananda. These discourses 
have been sanctioned by the Buddha: therefore, they also 
possess as much authority as the Buddha. 


The teachings that are enshrined in this section are in reality, 
an eminently profitable record of the life that went on in the 
days of the Buddha. These discourses were delivered on 
various occasions when issues came up. In most instances the 
immediate cause for a discourse was a question raised either 
by a layman, a Bhikku or a Devatha. The subject matter 
depended sometimes on the questions but at times the Buddha 
himself initiated the discussion. Most of the discussions are in 
the stanza format. But there are also sermons recorded in the 
prose from. The discourses of the Buddha started with his 
inaugural sermon Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta (The sermon 
of the turning of the wheel of righteousness). His last was 
Maha Paranibbana Sutta (The discourse of the great passing 
away). The last words of the Buddha were ‘Vayadhamma 
Samkhara, Apamadena Sampadetha (Subject to change are all 
component things. Strive on with diligence). 


The Buddha’s teachings come within these two discourses. 


The Buddha was an exceptionally great communicator. It is 
said that when Buddha delivered a sermon, whatever may have 
been the language of his original discourse, each listener 
seemed to understand it in his own tongue - (Sakaya Niruttiya). 
The Buddha’s method of communication indicates a highly 
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advanced awareness of techniques of good communication. He 
would, firstly, size-up the capacity of his audience to 
understand what he preached. There have been instances, that 
He not only assess the intellectual status of his audience, but 
also of the physical status of the audience. A very famous 
episode states that the Buddha preached to a cultivator only 
after he was fed. The Buddha understood that the man had 
gone in search of some of his cattle that had gone astray. 
When he sat down to listen, the Buddha knew that he was 
tired and hungry after his strenuous search for his cattle and 
was in no mood to give him an ear. In certain other instances, 
the sermons were delivered only when the Buddha properly 
sized the psychological status of the listener. In the well-known 
story regarding Kisa Gothami who was deeply grieved by the 
death of her child. The Buddha found that Kisa Gothami had 
not accepted the fact that her child had died. She was looking 
for medicine that would cure his ailment. The Buddha knew 
the truth of the matter but still did not want to shock Kisa 
Gothami into exasperation by revealing the real truth of the 
situation. The Buddha suggested that the child could be cured 
if she could bring a pinch of mustard from a household-but he 
gave a condition. The mustard should be from a household 
where there has never been a death. After going round the city 
from house to house for the mustard, Kisa Gothami ultimately 
realized the universal fact of death and came back to the 
Buddha with her mind fully prepared to receive the Buddha’s 
message. 


A particularly significant aspect of the Buddha’s teaching 
(Dhamma) is this display of the proper awareness of the 
receiver of the Dhamma-message. He would, at times talk toa 
person in terms of that individual’s special area of expertise. 
He would address a cultivator in the terminology of a farmer’s 
vocation. He also had a singular capacity to derive images and 
similies from fields of activity with which the listeners were 
familiar. In Satipattana Sutta (The discourse on the one 
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pointedness of the mind the Buddha draws his images from the 
craft of the potter and from the work of the carpenter. This 
way, the spiritual truth that he had to communicate, would 
acquire an impressive immediacy to the listener. 


The Buddha also had the style of repeating formulae for easy 
understanding. He resorted to this technique because the ideas 
had to be droven into the mind of a listener with such force as 
to enable it to register in the listener’s subconscious. The 
discourses by the Buddha depended entirely upon the receptive 
capacity of the listener. If He felt a given listener was not 
mature enough to appreciate what He had to say, He would 
rather observe silence even when questioned. But He would 
make it a point even to travel long distances to talk to 
individuals who in His view possessed the capacity to advance 
in the path that led to ultimate reality. 


We have in the scripture, records of instances when Buddha 
travelled to meet individuals even at the risk of his life. The 
subduing of Angulimala is an example of such a situation. 
Angulimala was a dreaded criminal. He started upon a 
campaign of terror, killing people to cut off their fingers. On 
the day he was due to complete his quota of fingers the 
Buddha visualized through his divine power that if He did not 
intervene, Angulimala would commit a terrible crime. With no 
regard to his own life, the Buddha visited Angulimala and 
through a conversation with him, weaned him away from his 
life of crime. A particular discourse named after him (Anguli- 
mala Paritta) has acquired a special efficacy for relieving the 
pain of expectant mothers. Arahant Angulimala became one 
of the most peaceful and sober members of the Buddha’s 
brotherhood. 


There was also the demon Alavaka who asked people a riddle. 
If they were not able to analyse its meaning, he would kill 
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them. The Buddha visited him too and in the initial phase the 
Buddha allowed Alavaka to order him about in whatever way 
he desired. Next, when he asked him the riddle, he analysed it 
and subdued him inspite of the fact that he was a ferocious 
Yakka. 


The Buddha’s teachings have a perpetual relevance to human 
society. This is entirely because they are based on human 
behaviour and human activities that can happen anywhere at 
any time. The special appeal for the moderns is derived from 
this quality. Where ever man lives and whatwhere the conditions 
under which he lives, his behaviour is human. Therefore the 
Buddha’s discourses which were determined originally by what 
men and women did in his own day have significance even for 
the human situation today. 


A special quality of the Buddha’s discourses was its appeal to 
the young people of that day. Whenever he found young 
people in groups or as individuals, he would stop to talk to 
them if he thought that they had the attitude of mind to 
understand higher truth. Once he met a group of young 
princes who were going in search of some ornaments and 
clothes that were stolen from them. The Buddha stopped them 
and asked them whether it was not more worthwhile for them 
to go in search of their ownselves rather than others. The 
newness of the Buddha’s approach shocked them into a new 
perception and they gave up their search for the stolen goods 
and sat around the feet of the Buddha and listened to his 
discourse and they profited more from this search directed 
towards their own selves than from the outward-directed 
search that they initially pursued. 


The Dhamma of the Enlightened One as it is popularly known 
is found in Sutta Pittaka. This is the area of the Buddha’s 
teaching that is most often quoted by preachers, priests, 
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speakers and even house-holders. Therefore when a popular 
Buddhist acquires an understanding of the teaching of the 
Buddha, it was mainly and primarily through discourses that 
are found in Sutta Pittaka. 


1. Digha Nikaya (Collection of long discourses) 

2. Majjhima Nikaya (Collection of middle-length discourses) 
3. Sam yutta Nikaya (Collection of kindred sayings) 

4. Anguttara Nikaya (Collection of gradual sayings) 

5. Khuddaka Nikaya (Samller collection) 


The fifth canto is in turn divided into fifteen books: 


Khuddaka (Shorter Texts) 

Dhammapada (The Way of Truth) 

Udana (Paeans of Joy) 

Itivuttaka (“Thus said” Discourse) 

Sutta Nipata (Collected Discourses) 

Vimana Vattu (Stories of Celestial Mansions) 
Peta Vattu (Stories of Petas) 

Theragatha (Psalms of Brethren) 

Therigatha (Psalms of Sisters) 

10. Jataka (Birth stories of the Bodhisatta) 

11. Niddesa (Expositions) 

12. Patisambhida (Book on Analytical Knowledge) 
13. Apadana (Lives of Arahats) 

14. Buddhavamsa (History of the Buddha) 

15. Cariya Pitaka (Modes of Conduct) 


SRAAAS SNE 
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Abhidamma Pitaka (Basket of Metaphysics) 


The first two baskets contain the legalistic and the ethical 
facets of the Buddha’s teaching but the quintessence of the 
Buddha’s doctrine is found in Abhidhamma Pitaka. 


The purpose of the Buddha’s teaching is to indicate to his 
followers the path towards Enlightenment. Here, the Buddha’s 
system differs vastly from most other form of religious 
thought. In a vast variety of religious systems the Summum 
Bonum (The highest achievement) is to be found outside one’s 
own self. Therefore in these systems one could follow a series 
of rites and rituals and lead a life that has little to do with the 
religious way. In such a system, the ultimate heaven or hell is 
determined by others. But in Buddhism the responsibility of 
reaching the ultimate goal of religious life depends entirely on 
the individual. He has to reach the higher states of being by 
practising the methods advocated in Buddhism — He cannot 
in anyway achieve the ultimate goal through someone else. To 
the Buddhist, reaching the ultimate reality is very similar to 
setting out on a journey. If an individual wishes to reach a 
particular point from a particular place, he cannot help but 
travel the distance between those two points. No one else can 
take the trip for him. He himself must achieve his goal. In the 
spiritual advancement of the Buddhist, the ideal situation 
applies. Each person has to lead the spiritual life for himself. 


The Buddha’s words set down the guidelines for him to 
achieve his target. His start in this spiritual voyage is the 
knowledge that is set down in Abhidhamma Pitaka. This way, 
Abhidhamma Pitaka is the most profound of all the three 
Pitakas. 


The Abhidhamma Pitaka is in a way the technical facet of the 
Buddha’s teaching. Some people tend to believe that in 
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Abhidhamma Pitakka you get not only what the Buddha 
stipulated but also the exegesis of other Buddhist teachers on 
the Buddha’s words. Whoever may have been the later authors 
of the exegesis, Abhidhamma Pitaka is without any doubt the 
reflection of the higher intellectual stature of its author(s). 
Abhidhammapitaka could in fact be considered to be 
even a step ahead of modern psychology. The Buddha not 
only discovered the existence of the subconscious mind 
(Bhavanga Citta) but was also capable of using the knowledge 
about the subconscious, towards the achievement of supreme 
reality. Buddhist Abhidhamma is a tremendous advancement 
on modern psychology in so far as it defines mental processes 
as being impersonal. This in effect, is a step beyond the 
psychology that is generally known to us in the modern world. 


The analytical detail with which abstract processes like the 
mind, thoughts and mental forces have been examined fill the 
moderns with a sense of awe, because even the modern 
psychologists have not been able to achieve a vision of the 
mind with this clarity. 


Besides, the Abhidhamma content is not provided to satisfy 
any idle intellectual’s curiosity. Instead, the knowledge is 
presented for the purpose of helping beings to achieve release 
from the cycle of existence (Sansara). If we view objectively, 
this is the highest practical purpose to which any individual 
puts his knowledge. 


The purpose of Abhidhamma is not to provide man with a 
system of thought regarding the nature of human existence. 
Its main aim is to make the people aware of the true 
reality behind the phenomenal world. 


The views provided by the Buddha in Abhidhamma allow an 
individual to follow even the slightest stir, that take place in 
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one’s mind, if that person can train himself in the technique of 
mental awareness. 


By its very nature, Abhidhamma is not for the average person. 
One cannot derive the mental culture that it could lead to 
merely by reading the recorded text. If one is interested in 
utilizing the knowledge efficiently, one must without any 
doubt whatsoever, practice the teachings recorded in Abhi- 
dhamma. 


This perhaps is the area that will appeal mostly to the modern 
intellectual. Over and above an emotional attachment to the 
teaching of the Buddha’s Abhidhamma is an exercise of 
faculties of the intellect and the power of analysis. If one could 
understand and practice the theories that are set down in 
Abhidhamma, one would invariably reach higher levels of 
intellectual achievement. The Abhidhamma pitaka consists of 
the following seven works: 


Dhammasangani (Classification of Dhamma) 
Vibhanga (Divisions) 

Dhatukatha (Discourse on Elements) 
Puggala Pannatti (The Book of individuals) 
Kathavatthu (Points of controversy) 
Yamaka (The Book of Pairs) 

Pattana (The Book of Casual Relations) 


SSA SSS 


Special Characteristics 


Buddhadhamma (The teachings of the Buddha) set down in 
the Three Baskets discussed earlier, is a unique system of 
thought. It is a system that the Buddha has tested and tried 
from all angles. The ideas embodied in the system had been 
skillfully tested by the Buddha himself. They have therefore 
the Universality of scientific axioms. Since the days of the 
Buddha, the theories of Buddhism have been subjected to close 
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scrunity. As a result of this, the theories of Buddhist system 
are capable of asserting themselves, whatever may be the 
changes that take place in human society. 


What is equally important is the fact that these theories of 
Buddhism are capable of being turned to practical use within 
just a short period of time. When monks came to see the 
Buddha to receive guidance in their cultivation of the mind, 
the Buddha would recommend them a method that is in 
keeping with the contemplative capacities of each monk. Some 
of the methods he used to teach his monks and the truth he 
had realized, are very effective instances of practical 
adaptations of psychology. Once of young monk found it 
difficult to get attuned to the higher truth taught by the 
Buddha. When the Buddha understood the limitations of this 
mind he set the young monk an exercise. The young monk was 
given a very fresh piece of cloth. He was asked to rub it 
repeating the formula, ‘I am removing the dirt (Rajo 
Haranam). When the young monk kept on doing this over a 
period of time, he found that each time he rubbed it, it was 
becoming progressively dirtier. Ultimately, he realized the 
nature of the mind and was able to attain higher reaches of 
sainthood. Therefore, Buddhadamma is both theory and 
practice. He would want his followers to be mindful always of 
the need to live the theory. 


In the comtemporary world, Buddhadhamma is accorded high 
prestige and esteem. The books containing Buddhism are given 
the kind of respect that would normally be given to individuals 
of high religious prestige. But inspite of this demonstration of 
veneration, what is contained in the books is not lived. This of 
course is not at all what the Buddha wished. 


What is essential to note at this stage is that during the initial 


stages of Buddhism, Buddha never established a difference 
between theory and practice. He would teach an individual 
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only because that person had a practical reason to know 
things. It was later on that the theory and practice developed 
as two different streams, one distinct from the other. We could 
illustrate this with an example. Let us say that a venerable 
monk came upon a difficulty in a matter connected with 
monastic life. The Buddha would indicate to him the best 
method in which he could solve it. So the monk would follow 
the directive of the Buddha and reach the solution that he 
sought. 


But as time went on, the discussion that the venerable monk 
had with the Buddha would be recorded in the scripture. Even 
those who did not have the kind of practical need of the 
venerable monk, would read the theory and its practical 
application in the sacred books. This way the Buddhadhamma 
becomes an ideal intellectual pursuit. 


What is essential today is to bring the world back to seek 
solutions to its practical spiritual problems. But of course the 
Buddha is not around today to solve these problems. Instead, 
his Dhamma is still very much present. Therefore the modern 
individual must seek assistance of the Dhamma in a practical 
manner to seek solutions for his pressing problems. 


This is where the Buddhist system differs from other religious 
systems. The theory in other religious systems, or the 
philosophy, is an entity that has very little to do with the 
practical day to day life of a person. In the Buddhist system if 
the Dhamma is to be effective, it must be practised each day, 
each minute. 


Buddhism is not for a person who seeks a philisophic 
adornment or for a person who needs another item of 
possession to extend his ego. Buddhism is purely a Dhamma 
that guides an individual who is bent on attaining reality. 
And also on escaping the cycle of existence. 
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Since human beings are perpetually yearning for higher 
spiritual realization, Buddhism will always be of great human 
need. 


Part III 
THE SANGHA (The Brotherhood) 


As we see today, the Buddha’s teachings or the Abhidhamma 
is still a living spiritual force. Since the great demise of the 
Buddha, the Dhamma has been around to teach the people 
what the Buddha preached. The continuation of the tradition 
of the Buddha and that of the Dhamma is today the direct 
responsibility of the Sangha (The Brotherhood). 


The brotherhood is the third of the three refuges in Buddhism. 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha, together represent the highest 
forces of the Buddhist system. In the day to day practice of 
Buddhism the third refuge, that is the Sangha, is saluted by 
reciting the following Stanza. 


Supatipanno Bhagavato Savaka Sangho 
Uju patipanno Bhagavato savaka sangho 
Naya patipanno Bhagavato Savaka Sangho 
Samici patipanno Bhagavato savaka Sangho 


Yadidam cattari purisa yugani 
Attapurisa pugalla 

Esa Bhagavato Savaka Sangho 
Ahuneyyo Pahuneyyo 

Dakkineyyo Anjali karaniyo 
Anuttaram punnak-khettam lokassa ti 


(Of good conduct is the order of the Disciples of the Blessed 
One. Of upright conduct is the Order of the Disciples of the 
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Blessed One. Of wise conduct is the order of the Disciples of 
the Blessed One. Of dutiful conduct is the order of the 
Disciples of the Blessed One. 


This Order of the Disciples of the Blessed One namely, these 
four Pairs of Person: 

is worthy of offerings, 

is worthy of hospitality, 

is worthy of gifts, 

is worthy of reverential salutation, 

is an incomparable field of merits to the world. 


The strength of Buddhism has always been determined by the 
Order of Buddhist monks. In the whole History of world 
religions, the Order of the Buddhist monks is the longest 
extant line of religious monks. There has never been another 
instance of such an unbroken line of religious priests in any 
other religion of the world. The lines of religious order of 
ancient Egypt and of ancient Babylon are no longer extant. 
The tradition of Hindu Priests also has not been uninterrupted: 
therefore Buddhism acquires the special distinction of being 
the only religion continuing an unbroken tradition of monks. 


The Buddhist order of Bhikkus or the Buddhist brotherhood 
started almost immediately after Buddha achieved Enlighten- 
ment. In the early days of Buddhism, almost all those people 
who came to the Buddha to become monks were members of 
highly privileged families. Within less than two months of his 
expounding of Dhammachakkapavattana Sutta, the number 
of Arahants in the order of Buddhist monks rose to sixty. 
Most of them were young. 


One of the earliest members of the Buddhist order of monks 


was Yasa, the son of a millionaire in Benares. He came to the 
Buddha early one morning, feeling extremely depressed. The 
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young Yasa, listened to the Buddha and was at once impressed 
by the Buddha’s teachings about the world and about human 
existence. 


Seeing that Yasa was missing from home, his father the 
millionaire went about his search of him and came to 
Isipatana where the Buddha resided at that time. The father of 
Yasa was so thoroughly impressed by the Buddha’s ex- 
pounding of the Dhamma that he himself became a Buddhist 
and took refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma and the Sangha. His 
son Yasa, overhearing the discussion between the Enlightened 
One and his father, attained Arahantship. The Buddha 
ordained him as a Bhikku. The Buddha was invited to the 
millionaire’s house and there he partook in a meal. Those who 
listened to the Buddha’s words in that household were 
converted to Buddhism. 


When Yasa’s friends learnt that he had become a Buddhist 
monk, they themselves became members of the order. Then 
other friends of Yasa too started a track burgeoning the order 
of Buddhist Bhikkus. This is the initial stage of the formation 
of the Buddhist order of Bhikkus. 


With his handful of earnest monks the Buddha initiated a 
concerted effort to spread the message of truth. He told the 
assembled monks that the message of liberation that they had 
been able to achieve should be sent out to other men and 
women as well to also enable them to workout their salvation. 


Even this missionary activity is a historical effort because the 
Buddha was the first religious teacher to sent out missionaries 
to propagate a religious teaching. 


The members of the brotherhood had to undergo great 
hardship at the initial stages of the establishment of the 
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Buddhist order. They wandered from place to place teaching 
the Buddha’s word to people. Their possessions were meagre. 
With the exception of the robes they wore and the alms bowl 
to beg for food, they hardly had any worldly thing to lay claim 
to. 


The Enlightened One set up the Buddhist order of monks with 
a core of only sixty monks. The order was democratic in 
character and displayed a strong sense of communality in the 
matter of the distribution of whatever they receive. This way 
the brotherhood of Bhikkus represents a very early instance of 
wholesome communal organization on the basis of sharing 
things equally. 


In the early days, persons who formed the brotherhood came 
from the highest level of society. They were all men of 
affluence and exceptional education. 


This elitist character of the brotherhood of Bhikkus in the 
early days of its inception was determined perhaps by the high 
social status of the founder of Buddhism who was a spiritual 
Prince. The members of the upper echelons of society who 
joined the Buddhist order in the early days were probably 
tempted to enter the order because Prince Siddhartha had 
renounced wordly life. It may probably have been thought by 
some of the young men of the upper classes as the right thing 
to do. 


But as time went on, the brotherhood began to attract men 
and women from all classes and all levels of society. The 
history of Buddhism provides ample evidence of the extensive 
variety of persons who joined the order of Buddhist monks 
seeking moksha (Liberation). 


In the early days of the Buddhist organization, group 
ordination seems to have happened very extensively. In 
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addition to the ordination of Yasa and his friends a group of 
30 young men were also admitted into the order as a group. 
The reason for this must certainly have been the supreme 
appeal of the Buddha’s system of thought. Its freshness too 
would have been a special reason why young people wanted to 
examine it. 


As Buddha’s reputation spread far and wide the followers of 
several traditional religious teachers deserted their teachers 
and joined the Buddhist Order. All this is evidence that at this 
early stage the order of Buddhist monks would have been 
made up of individuals differing widely in their personality 
and character. The Buddha might have seen the need to give 
organizational directions to the members of the brotherhood. 


The Buddha brought about an organizational structure to the 
order of Bhikkus through the method of singling out various 
monks and Arahants to give a lead in particular branches of 
special concern. 


The most important event in the organizational evolution of 
the order of Buddhist Bhikkus was the appointment of two 
chief disciples. As is very well known in the history of 
Buddhism, the two chief disciples were Sariputta and 
Moggallana. The conversion and the eventual ordination of 
the two chief disciples is quite an impressive story. 


Prior to their being ordained the two of them were known as 
Kolitha and Upatissa. Upatissa was also known as Sariputta 
(The son of Sari), with His mother being a Brahamin lady by 
the name of Sari. His intimate friend was Kolitha. Kolitha was 
also known as Moggallana. The two friends came from very 
affluent families and were given an excessively comfortable 
way of life. One day the two of them together were watching a 
carnival held at the top of a hill. The two friends were so 
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intimate and so much alike in their attitudes that it is said that 
where ever laughter was due, they laughed together. 


But on this occasion, when the two of them were engrossed in 
the carnival suddenly both of them simultaneously felt the 
transistoriness of the world and its pleasure. The two of them 
decided that they should leave the world in search of a bliss 
that was permanent and unchanging. 


Very much like Prince Siddhartha, they too went to various 
teachers in their quest for ultimate reality and the release from 
the bonds of suffering. But all that search was of no avail. 


They came back and decided upon a new course of action. They 


decided that the two of them should go in two different 
directions and the first one who was able to find a teacher 
capable of directing them along the path to salvation must 
inform the other. 


While they were wandering about, Upatissa met an Ascetic 
whose demeanour impressed him. The Ascetic was Arahant 
Assaji who had been sent out by the Buddha to spread the 
Dhamma. On enquiring, Upatissa came to know that the 
Ascetic was a disciple of the Buddha and asked him to 
preach the Buddha’s doctrine to him. But Ven. Assaji 
confessed that his knowledge of Buddhism was still very 
limited. But at the request of Upatissa, he consented to recite a 
stanza. The stanza reads this way: 


Ye Dhamma hetuppabhava 
tésam hetum tathagato 

Aha tesan ca yo nirodho- 
evam vadi maha samano, 
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(Of things that proceed from a cause, 
their cause, the Tathagatha has told, 
and also their cessation; 
Thus teaches the great Ascetic) 


Being exceptionally alert intellectually, Upatissa immediately 
understood the implications of the stanza and in an instant he 
realized the nature of the Buddha’s teaching. When Ven. 
Assaji informed him that his teacher was the Buddha, Upatissa 
sought out his friend Kolitha. Together with a group of 
followers, the two of them set out to meet the Buddha. The 
two of them entered the order, Kolitha taking on the name 
Moggallana, Upatissa taking on the same Sariputta. 


The Buddha named them the chief disciples and the Buddhist 
order evolved a step further. 


As time went on, the Buddha had in his order of brotherhood, 
thousands of monks. 


These monks were assigned primarily the task of achieving 
personal liberation within the order. Some members of the 
brotherhood were considered distinguished by certain special 
characteristics. Their special abilities were recognized and were 
duly made known. In the early days of Buddhism, the primary 
task that the members of the order had to perform was the 
spread of the Dhamma. But in the course of centuries, as 
Buddhism spread far and wide, the total task of maintaining 
the continuity of the words of the Buddha became the 
exclusive responsibility of the order of monks. 


During the lifetime of the Buddha himself, the Buddhist order 
had expanded to receive even ladies into its fold. The 
admission of Bhikkunis at first was considered with a certain 
amount of difference. But later on Buddha decided that the 
Bhikkuni order should also be established. 
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The earliest Bhikkunis came from exceptionally privileged 
households. Buddha’s step mother Maha Praja Pathi Gothami 
and Prince Siddhartha’s wife, Princess Yasodhara were among 
the ladies admitted to the order. 


Stories are narrated of the human side of the order. At one 
stage, a mother and son were both members of the order at 
one and the same time. The young monk, Kumara Kassapa 
would run towards his mother who was a nun. It is said that 
the mother would feel intensely moved by the sight of her son. 


In the early days of the Buddhist order, the life of its members 
were characterised by an overwhelming austerity. The monks 
were allowed to wear only shrouds taken from the cemeteries. 
As time went on, supporters of the order started offering 
robes. The members of the order had to observe rules and 
regulations which were determined by circumstances that arose 
from time to time. This basic pattern of the order is 
marvellously well preserved to date. 


The marked role played by the order of the Buddhist monks 
throughout the Buddhist world is a chapter in the evolution of 
human culture that has not been adequately recorded 
anywhere. It is possible for us to take a look at the manner in 
which the brotherhood evolved in Sri Lanka. 


Buddhism was formally introduced to Sri Lanka around 321 
B.C. by a member of the Buddhist brotherhood, Arahant 
Mahinda. He came over to Sri Lanka with four other 
members of the brotherhood and established an indigenous 
branch of the order of Buddhist monks in Sri Lanka as well. 


Over the years the members of the Sangha became the advisers 


to the royalty and to the ordinary people are well. The cultural 
progress made by Sri Lanka from the time Buddhism was 
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introduced was the outcome largely of the contribution made 
by the members of the Buddhist order of monks. One of the 
earliest literatures introduced to Sri Lanka was the oral 
tradition of the Buddhist Scripture, brought to Sri Lanka by 
the monks. 


The art and architecture also were primarily the result of the 
inspiration of Buddhism. Even the mode and motives of the 
secular culture were also influenced vastly by the guidance 
provided to the rulers by the monks. 


Purely on the side of spiritual activity, the members of the 
order looked after their own personal liberation while 
ministering to the spiritual needs of the laymen. 


The flowering of Sri Lankan culture in such centres as 
Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa is the direct result of the 
spiritual needs of the people of the country. These needs were 
identified by the members of the Sangha. 


Once Buddhism came to be recorded in writing, the Sangha 
acquired yet another role. This was the custody of learning. 
Books were written in the early days, primarily by Buddhist 
Bhikkus. Saddharma Ratnavali, a very well-known work of 
Sinhala Literature was written by a Buddhist monk. The 
chronicles of the land, Mahavamsa and Chulavamsa were also 
written by the Bhikkus. Over and above the books they wrote 
in Sinhala, they created even Pali works which are among the 
best contributions to the Buddhist literature of the world. 


An instance that illustrates this is Visuddhi Magga written by 
Buddha Gosha. In the days of the Kotte Kingdom, (The 
Kingdom of Jayawardenapura), the extraordinary flourishing 
of literature was due to the scholar monks of that day. Sri 
Rahula was one of the most outstanding savants of ancient Sri 
Lanka. 
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In most Buddhist countries, the members of the Buddhist 
order of monks kept not only Buddhism but even national 
culture going. In Japan, the Buddhist monks of various 
Buddhist Sects have been directly responsible for the 
extraordinary brilliance of the cultural achievement of that 
land. The industrial progress of Japan could also be attributed 
at least to the indirect influence of the service rendered by 
Buddhist monks to the collective consciousness of that 
country. The earnestness and the concentration necessary for 
pursuing industrial advancement could in a way have come 
about due to the training of the mind the order of monks gave 
to the people of that country. To draw attention to an extreme 
outcome of the influence of the Buddhist Bhikkus, one can 
even cite the open hand defence system, called Karate. The 
origin of this system is traditionally attributed to the Buddhist 
monks of Korea who had to evolve a system of self-defence 
against marauding robbers, highway men and brigands, who 
would periodically swoop upon defenceless Buddhist temples 
where various articules of value offered by devotees were kept. 
These were considered an easy pick, and inflicting harassment 
on the innocent Bhikkus, these outlaws made away with them. 
Karate was originated in Korea by Buddhist monks as a 
defence against these attacks. 


Although this is an untoward outcome of the evolution of the 
order of the Bhikkus, the main stream of the Buddhist 
brotherhood of monks devoted itself assiduously to the search 
for truth. All Buddhist traditions record the appearance of 
Arahants and immortals in various parts of the world. In Sri 
Lanka, the last Arahant to appear in the tradition of Buddhist 
monks was called Arahant Maliyadeva. 


The agonies and privations suffered by the members of the 
Sangha to keep the light of the Buddha’s teachings going can 
be illustrated from events that took place in almost all 
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Buddhist countries. The scholar monks from China Fahien 
and Huing-siang traversed endless mountains and deserts in 
their search for Buddhism and Buddhist texts. The Chinese 
scholar-monk Fahien visited Sri Lanka as well and this, at a 
time when tens of thousands of miles had to be travelled on 
foot. The members of the Sangha protected such Buddhist 
treasures as sacred relics and sacred texts, at times at the cost 
of their lives. 


There were instances when even Kings became Buddhist 
monks for a while. In some Buddhist traditions (in the Thai 
tradition for instance), every male had to be a member of the 
Sangha for a short while, even the King is not exempted. 


The disciples of the Sangha and their sense of mission remain 
unabated even today. In Sri Lanka, the members of the 
Sangha take the initiative in activities calculated to uplift the 
peopie not only spiritually, but also in their worldly pursuits. 
This is indicative of the fact that the ideals that the Buddha 
had inculcated originally in the members of the Sangha are 
still kept alive after 25 centuries of historical evolution. 


The seats of learning in almost all Buddhist countries were 
associated with the members of the Buddhist brotherhood. 
The Bhikkus were in charge of almost all the outstanding 
institutions of learning in those countries where the 
brotherhood had established itself firmly. The ancient 
Universities of India, Vikrama Shila and Nalanda were both 
institutions run by members of the Buddhist order of the 
Bhikkus. In ancient Sri Lanka, the institutions of learning 
were almost invariably maintained by members of the 
Sangha. Such places of learning were called Pirivenas and 
were residential in character. The Pirivenas of old had, at 
times, resident scholars numbering in thousands. The training 
given at these centres included not only aspects of monastic 
lives, but even an awareness of the sciences of the day. 
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A fifteenth century Sandesa (Message) poem records the 
subject areas taught in a Buddhist institution of learning where 
Sangha formed both the Faculty and the student body. In 
terms of this description, the monks were training in an 
atmosphere of human reality. The poem describes how very 
young monks nursed squirrels who fell off trees. The very 
young members of the Sangha would form leaves into cups 
and make the young squirrels drink the water out of those 
leaf cups and nurse them back into health. 


The same poem records how more advanced monks learnt the 
science of celestial bodies by placing sea shells upon a board. 
Others studied comparative religions, poetic literature and 
even medicine. These references established beyond doubt that 
the order of Buddhist Bhikkus originated by the Buddha 
performed a service that no other religious order has been able 
to perform. 


From the earliest times the Buddha organized the brother- 
hood of monks in such a way that its members could minister 
to the spiritual needs of the lay supporters with marked 
earnestness. Their attitude towards the lay Buddhists was 
deftly balanced between intimacy and detachment. 


In the days of the Buddha, the members of the order were 
assigned to various parts of the then known world. This gave 
the members of the order a very early education in 
communicating the Dhamma to different communities in 
terms of their particular cultural make up. The experience of 
some of these early monks, is still a guidance to the members 
of the brotherhood in our time. 


In the early History of Buddhism, there is no systematic 


record of the life and service of the members of the Buddhist 
brotherhood, but a comprehensive awareness of how the 
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brotherhood was constituted can be obtained from the various 
references scattered in various parts of the scripture. The 
spiritual ecstasy experienced by the members of the 
brotherhood is recorded in the works entitled “Thera Gatha 
and Theri Gatha”. Thera Gathas (The stanzas by Elders) 
recount for the most part the supreme joy born out of 
spiritual progress. Theri Gatha is a record of the experience of 
Bhikkunis (Nuns) who pursued a life of the spirit as members 
of the Buddhist order. In these records there is a profile of the 
nature of their search and also of what they were able to 
achieve as the culmination of their quest. 


These spiritual records of the brotherhood (Sangha) of the 
early days of the Buddha have instantly become an unusual 
body of literature that could be characterised as spiritual 
lyrics. 


At this stage the structure and organization of the 
brotherhood of Bhikkus in the days of the Buddha should be 
looked at briefly. 


From the earliest times the order of monks in the Buddhist 
system acquired characteristics that were almost totally 
different from the other systems of that day. In the other 
systems a monk was a person who was totally cut off from the 
life of the community because of his austerities or practices 
that set him aside from the ordinary life of the day. But a 
Buddhist Bhikku was thought of by the Buddha as being 
totally different from that kind of monk. The Buddha 
organized his brotherhood in such a way that the members of 
the Bhikku organization could constantly interact with lay 
people to elevate lay life to high spiritual levels. The Buddha 
felt that the Bhikku order should not isolate itself from the 
life of the community. If that had happened it would have 
been a futile wastage of exceptional human material that 
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could have been utilized for the upliftment of mankind as a 
whole. 


The inter-dependence of the Sangha and the members of the 
laity brought about a remarkable social progress in countries 
given to Buddhism. But interacting with members of lay 
society the Bhikkus stirred a wholesome curiosity in the minds 
of men. Their subdued way of life, their tranquil demeanour, 
their sober habits and austere outlook on life were keenly 
observed by the people especially in the early days of 
Buddhism when the members of the Sangha were still a fresh 
and young organization. 


These social service ideas of the Buddhist Sangha were taken to 
new heights by Emperors who utilized the order as a vehicles 
for the transmission of the Buddha’s message of peace, to 
various parts of the world. It is also significant here to note 
that the conversion of the aggressive Emperior Asoka to a 
peace loving ruler of an Empire, was brought about by an 
extremely young monk, Novice Nigrodha. The Emperor was 
impressed by the calm aspect of the young monk and decided 
that he should become a Buddhist. The great event in the 
history of Buddhism provides a magnificent instance to uphold 
the correctness of the Buddha’s vision, on the role of the 
Sangha in human society. The Emperor Asoka could be 
converted to Buddhism solely because Buddha had required 
the Bhikkus to live in society interacting with people. If on the 
other hand the members of the Sangha lived in isolation, 
mindful only of their personal salvation, the conversion of 
Emperor Asoka with its tremendous historial and cultural 
implications would not have been possible. 


The conversion of Emperor Asoka provides a number of other 
clues to the historial role of the Sangha and also the level at 
which the Sangha interacted with lay society. When the young 
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monk Nigrodha was invited by Emperor Asoka into his 
palace, the Emperor asked the Bhikku to take whatever seat 
he thought was fit. The young monk look around and 
unhesitatingly selected the Emperor’s throne to sit on, since 
there was no other Bhikku present. This indicates clearly that 
from the days of the Buddha, Bhikkus took precedence even 
over Kings and Emperors. In the days of the Buddha the 
members of the Buddhist order were looked after by the rulers 
with the kind of privilege granted only to royalty. These high 
privileges that the Sangha obtained in the days of the Buddha 
made possible later for Buddhist traditions to accord high 
privileges to the members of the Sangha. 


In the current global context too the members of the Buddhist 
Sangha are being required to assume this role of interacting 
with society in a pronounced manner. The members of the 
Sangha have now to revive their role of missionary pursuit 
with a fresh vigour. The world today, torn assunder by 
conflict and strife, needs the social role that the Buddhist 
order is attuned to playing through traditional practice. 


In the present phase of the evolution of the order of Buddhist 
Bhikkus, an interesting process can be quite clearly discerned. 
This is the evolution of an international order for Buddhists. 
The current global need for peace initiatives has brought into 
being a kind of Bhikku who possesses a spiritual inter- 
nationalism while being firmly established in the teachings of 
the Buddha. He must be capable of understanding with 
practical clarity the special flavour of the culture of the lands 
where Buddhism is an urgent need today. Such an order of 
Bhikkus inspired by an urge for spiritual internationalism will 
be at home in Buddhism and also in the particular cultural 
atmosphere of such lands as the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Singapore. 
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The order of Bhikkus who will have such an international 
outlook has already started to emerge in the members of the 
brotherhood, travelling to distant lands to propagate 
Buddhadhamma. The momentum for such missions is being 
currently generated more or less as an individual initiative but 
for the proper future development of a well organized 
international order of Bhikkus, the momentum should come 
from a central set-up that can take adequate note of the 
current spiritual mood of mankind and the role the Buddhist 
can play in terms of that mood. 


With the passage of time, the far sighted vision of the 
Enlightened One begins to be seen more and more clearly. 
The Buddha visualized the order of the Sangha initially as 
possessing two dominant roles to play, namely, the cultivation 
of one’s mind and ministering to the spiritual need of society. 
Although more than 25 centuries have elapsed since this 
original vision was articulated, strangely enough, the role of the 
Sangha still remains unchanged as the Buddha originally 
articulated it. 
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CHAPTER | 
THE WORD OF THE BUDDHA 
The Buddha (THE ENLIGHTENED ONE) 


Amidst the stresses of the modern world, many tend to seek a 
Path towards spiritual tranquility. In this search to discover 
piece of mind and inner quietness, they increasingly turn 
towards the words of the Buddha. This is because his words 
contain truths that bring about the stillness of the mind. 
Essentially His teaching is the reality of man and his existence. 


It is necessary, to begin with, to have an idea of who the 
Buddha was. Even today there are those who would mistake 
him for a legendary character. But the Buddha is a historical 
individual. He is an exceptional human being who struggled 
alone to pioneer a path towards the solving of the human- 
riddle. He was born in the 6th Century B.C. in Northern India 
in the city of Kapilawattu. His father was a ruler of the 
Sakyan clan and was Suddhodana by name. Buddha’s mother 
was Queen Mahamaya. The Buddha was given the name 
Siddhartha. His doting father, warned by seers that the prince 
might leave the worldly life, did the best he could to keep him 
engrossed in pleasures and recreations. As required by clan 
tradition the young prince Siddhartha took the hands of his 
cousin Princess Yasodhara in marriage, while he was still a 
mere 16-year-old. Luxury and comfort surrounded his life. 
The sufferings and the privations of the outside would were 
not allowed to affect his life. 


In spite of all these, the young Prince was moved by a 
spiritual disquietness. Confronting the reality of existence he 
discovered the ways of ordinary humanity. He realised that 
men decay and die and are subject to affliction. But he was 
not prepared to accept this universal law. He embarked upon 
the search of the path that will lead man out of this suffering. 
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Moved by this urge, he left his home, his young wife, his new 
born son and the throne he was heir to, and wandered forth, 
as an Ascetic. He was twenty nine then. In the first six years 
of his search, he travelled around examining the existing 
religious systems. He spoke to various teachers and practised 
their ways. At times he subjected himself to severe Asceticism, 
inflicting pain on himself. Those spiritual trials did not bring 
about the Enlightenment he sought. Abandoning the accepted 
religious ways of that time he decided to go on his own. Deep 
in contemplation under a sheltering Bodhi tree, his mind 
began to work on the problems of man. The ultimate reality 
dawned upon him. Enlightenment was at last attained. 


To him, it was the result of an intense personal search. He had 
initial misgivings. Will the world at large understand what he 
has so assiduously realised? Although he had these doubts, he 
felt that it was his duty to impart his Enlightenment to his early 
partners in the spiritual voyage — the group of five ascetics. 
The Buddha presented to them a spiritual report of his search 
for the attainment of Enlightenment. This was his first 
Sermon to these five monks gathered in the Deer Park at 
Isipatana. He turned the Wheel of Dhamma and they became 
the first converts to the Buddha’s words. 


Thus began a life of service dedicated to the high ideal of 
teaching humanity the way out of this bewildering jungle of 
suffering. From the first time in human history, spiritual 
liberation became a gift to the whole of mankind and not only 
to a privileged elite. For 45 years he travelled around meeting 
men and women from all walks of life. He spoke to beggars 
and kings, to the rich and the poor, the Brahmins and 
outcasts, to saints and sinners and especially to those with 
troubled mind. He did not recognise distinctions of caste or 
creed. His word was available to all men and women. 
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He spoke to people about the problems that assailed their 
minds. He helped those suffering men and women to look 
inwards and to see the reality of their own lives. 


He passed away at Kusinara in India at the age of 80. But his 
words are perpetually alive because they have the unchanging 
human condition as their basis. 


Due largely to the human crises of the present day, the words 
of the Buddha has inspired a new spiritual hope for man. In 
consequence, in most countries of the world today, Buddhism 
is known. It is present with a traditional vigour in Sri Lanka, 
Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, Tibet, China, 
Japan, Mongolia, Korea, Taiwan, Pakistan and Nepal. In 
India, the land of the Buddha, His words have begun to make 
a come-back. Strong Buddhist groups exist in almost all parts 
of the world. 
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CHAPTER 2 


WHAT THE BUDDHA TAUGHT 


All religions invariably attempt to alter the state of mind of 
their followers. The spiritual calm that the people desire 
could come initially through a change of mind by transferring 
one’s problems to a divine being. In God-centred religions, 
people seek salvation through divine assistance. But the 
Buddha taught an entirely different way of spiritual liberation. 
He achieved Enlightenment as a human being. He was an 
exceptional human being because He did not take the 
universal human condition for granted. His inspiration helps 
any human being to examine his fate, following the example 
set by the Enlightened One. He taught steadily that man can 
exert the fullest control over his spiritual condition. He need 
not be controlled by an external force. This way, about two 
thousand five hundred years ago, He declared a system of 
thought that celebrated the supremacy of man. He liberated 
man and his mind from external bondages and set the human 
mind free to soar to spiritual heights unshackled by 
inhibitions, superstitions and dogma. 


Man’s personal spiritual effect, he declared was the liberating 
force that dwells within each individual. He can help himself 
without, in anyway, depending on outside help to lead him to 
liberation. He did not initiate a system that should be 
followed unquestioningly. He merely showed the way and 
each individual had to tread the Path by himself or herself. 
The freedom to explore the truth given by the Enlightened 
One makes Buddhism a unique system. One’s salvation, one’s 
spiritual liberation could be worked out only by oneself. The 
freedom of mind he advocated, over 25 centuries ago, is, 
strangely enough as advanced as the rational attitude 
favoured by contemporary intellectuals. His sermon to the 
Kalamas of the kingdom of Kosala in ancient India reads like 
an early declaration of the scientific attitude of mind. In his 
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advice to the Kalamas who expressed their doubts and 
misgivings about conflicting views expressed by different 
religious teachers, the Buddha said: “Yes Kalamas, it is proper 
that you have doubt, that you have perplexity, for a doubt has 
arisen in a matter which is doubtful. Now look, you Kalamas, 
do not be led by reports, or tradition, or hearsay. Be not lead 
by the authority of religious texts, nor by mere logic of 
inference, nor by considering appearances nor by the delight 
in speculative opinions, nor by seeming possibilities, nor by 
the idea: ‘this is our teacher’. But, O Kalamas, when you know 
for yourselves that certain things are unwholesome (akusala) 
and wrong and bad, then give them up. And when you know 
for yourselves that certain things are wholesome (Kusala) and 
good then accept them and follow them”. 


He advised his disciples to adopt a critical attitude towards his 
own teachings. Buddhism does not recognise a spiritual doubt 
as a sin, though some religious systems tend to consider a 
doubt as a sin against a system. Doubt can only become a sin 
in a system in which disciples were asked to accept an 
unchanging body of thought without a question. If some one 
were to raise a question about such a dogma, the questioner 
or the doubter would be considered to have committed a sin. 
The Buddha did not advocate believing things on faith. He 
requested that each individual should realise the truth for 
himself. The Buddha freed humanity from the dictatorship of 
point A to point B; he must walk the path for himself. Getting 
another to tread that path would not help at all. Similarly the 
Buddha advised that each person should realise the truth for 
himself. The Buddha freed humanity from the dictatorship of 
dogmatic thoughts. The Buddha, therefore, is perhaps the 
greatest advocate in human history of the liberating power of 
uninhibited thought. 


While declaring the potentiality of the freedom of thought, he 
exercised a remarkable tolerance towards other systems of 
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thought. He did not seek to win converts or to deprive other 
religious leaders or the authors of other systems. Humanity 
has vastly benefitted from his religious tolerance because this 
attitude of mind prevented religious wars. Even this is a 
magnificent human achievement because it led to sympathy 
and understanding among all human beings whatever their 
faith. The spiritual conquests of Buddhism were all won 
without bloodshed. Violence is totally alien to the Buddha’s 
away. 


The oneness of mankind is upheld in Buddhist thought, 
because Buddhism does not seek to divide man but to unify 
mankind though right realization of the common fate all 
human beings share. The Buddha, in his spiritual quest, was 
single mindedly devoted to the search for truth. He was not at 
all bound by any system. His was a distinct search for truth. 


In the early days of Buddhism, men and women were 
converted to the system of thought declared by the Buddha, 
because they were able, at once, to see the stark truth of the 
Buddha’s words. There are stories of truth-seekers who had 
accepted the Buddha as their teacher even though they have 
never met him in person. The special quality of the teaching of 
the Buddha is it’s ‘“ccome-and-see-ability” (Ehi Passika). This 
way, his word need not be taken on faith: each one could test 
to see the truth for himself. 


In the Buddhist way of thought, Buddha merely helps with his 
words. Each individual has to see the truth for himself. When 
the truth begins to dawn, doubts clear away. Buddhism, is 
the means by which right awareness begin to arise in the 
minds of men. 


Men and women lead their lives like sleep-walkers. The 
Buddha’s word help them to open their eyes for new wisdom to 
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arise in their minds. All dogmatic thoughts, superstitious 
ideas taken on faith and all the other states of mind that 
obscure the vision of truth fall away and truth begins to 
shine like a brilliant gem that has been brought out into the 
open. Towards his own teaching too, he adopts the same 
attitude. For him, any system of thought is only a means for 
the realisation of truth. Once truth is realised, the means can 
be dispensed with. It is like a raft constructed to cross a 
stream. When the stream is crossed, there is no need to take 
the raft along on land. The implication of this teaching is that, 
no system of thought is sacred, it’s only a Path and means. 
What is sacred is the realization of truth — the understanding 
that occurs about the way things really are. 


Buddha’s attitude to religious life relieves mankind of the 
crushing burden of unfunctional beliefs and thoughts. Free of 
this burden, he could move about uninhibitedly. He could 
ask any question he wished, explore any idea freely. 
Considered this way, the Buddha’s method brought about a 
spiritual revolution to a world that had been in the grip of 
dogmatic religious thoughts. In the field of spiritual thought 
in the world, the Buddha’s unique contribution is the 
liberation of the human mind. When the mind is not fettered 
by the need to defend dogmatic beliefs, man becomes tolerant. 
He is set free of violence of thought and action. 


In consequence, the Buddha’s supreme gift to the cultural 
heritage of man is the gentle system of thought that had only 
the well-being of man as its crucial concern. 


He taught the world a spiritual objectivity that would help 
man to identify the issues that really mattered to human 
existence. His capacity to discern unerringly the central issue 
of the human problem is vividly illustrated by the well-known 
episode of Malunkya Putta. When Malunkyaputta was 
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restless in mind by his curiosity about the nature of the 
universe and requested the Buddha to explain those issues the 
Buddha asked him a series of questions in return, in order to 
enable Malunkyaputta to understand the correct spiritual 
priorities. Said the Buddha: “Suppose Malunkyaputta, if a 
man is wounded by a poisoned arrow and his friends and 
relatives bring him to a physician. Suppose the man should 
then say, ‘I will not let this arrow be taken out until I know 
the caste, the clan, the family name of the man who shot me 
and also the size and complexion of the man who shot me.’ 
Malunkyaputta, if that happens, that man would die without 
knowing any of those things.” Here, the Buddha admirably 
identified the need to be steadily aware of the spiritual 
priorities confronting man. He isolated those fundamental 
pre-occupations that are connected with the right kind of 
spiritual life. When the unnecessary pre-occupations are 
discarded, the mind can soar unperturbed and unhindered 
towards real spiritual goals. 


From modern man, this attitude of mind is helpful even in his 
worldly decisions. When he is confused by many options and 
when his mind has to travel in several directions at one time, 
his capacity for action is drastically reduced. 


The Buddha’s method of spiritual objectivity has therefore a 
direct benefit even for one’s worldly concerns. The right 
application of the Buddha’s spiritual method to humanly 
beneficial activities will enhance even one’s practical and 
pragmatic worldly career. 


But the quintessence of the Buddha’s words, has, of course to 
do with spiritual progress. Therefore the primary concern, 
when we talk about the words of the Buddha, is to achieve a 
clear understanding of the method of the Buddha’s spiritual 
advocacy. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE PATH OF LIBERATION 


The Buddha’s Path to Moksha (Liberation) evolved out of his 
intense spiritual restlessness. His initial effort was to seek out 
a path that would lead him into freedom from the human 
cycle of suffering. 


As a young and influential prince, when he led a sheltered life 
of leisure, taking whatever pleasure he desired, he was 
unaware of the ordinary world of men. But four incidents 
that brought him disturbing news about human existence 
kindled his curiosity and deepened his restlessness. Firstly, it 
was an old man, decrepit and bent, supporting himself with 
difficulty on a walking stick. Next, he was disturbed to see an 
individual afflicted with illness. This was followed by the sight 
of a dead person. The fourth incident was an ascetic, clad in 
austere robes walking along with a calm and collected 
demeanour. 


The first three incidents spoke to him about the transitori- 
ness of human life. He then knew that the pleasures he took 
for granted were not the only facts of life. There were other 
inescapable areas of human existence with which man did not 
seem adequate to cope. The fourth incident of the wandering 
ascetic gave him hope of a search to discover a way out of the 
eternal cycle of human sufferings. 


In sum, the Buddha’s words is a spiritual report that sets 
down the way. He discovered the spiritual path out of this 
human morass. Though it was a personal discovery, the Path 
is open to all human beings without any exception because it 
was as a human being that he carved out his unique spiritual 
Path. 
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Here we can use a medical analogy — a doctor prescribing a 
line of therapy for a patient, must firstly, diagnose the 
illness correctly. The Buddha, as supreme physician to the 
spiritual ailment of man made an unerring diagnosis of what 
ailed humanity. It was only then that he proceeded to 
prescribe the remedy. 


The four noble truths the Buddha declared form the 
diagnosis of the human condition. These Noble Truths apply 
to the human situation irrespective of time and place because 
they are eternally valid. 


The unique characteristic of Buddhism is to be found in this 
doctrine of the Four Noble Truths. The importance of these 
Four Noble Truths stressed by the Buddha is seen by his 
repeated references to them. The Four Noble Truths are; 


Dukkha — suffering 
Samudaya — the origin of suffering 
Dukkha Nirodha — the cessation of suffering 


Dukkha Nirodha Marga — the Path that has to be followed 
towards the cessation of suffer- 
ing. 


THE FIRST NOBLE TRUTH — DUKKHA 


Scholars have differed in their interpretation of the word 
suffering. The expression Dukkha is identified by some as 
being synonymous with pain. But what the Buddha had in 
mind was not exactly a gloomy view of life. In His objective 
analysis, the nature of life is lack of total fulfilment. Therefore 
life is full of incomplete activity. It is this disharmony that the 
Buddha described as suffering (DUKKHA). The Buddha 
recognised the existence of happiness both in the worldly and 
spiritual levels. Therefore when He characterised suffering as 
the first of the Four Noble Truth, He gave that expression, a 
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deeper philosophical significance than what appears super- 
ficially. Therefore suffering or Dukkha implies severe and deep 
spiritual disharmony. The sense of disharmony that he 
discovered is the direct outcome of the impermanence and the 
imperfection of those states of happiness. This indicates that 
underneath a state of happiness, a spiritual disharmony 
(Dukkha) could very well exist. Dukkha can be interpreted as 
an ever-present awareness of the disharmony that exists along 
with any state of happiness. To the Buddha, suffering was an 
objective diagnosis of the state of human existence. 


The Buddha classified the Noble Truth of suffering into 3 

categories namely; 

A) Dukkha—Dukkha — which is the kind of mental and 
physical pain one experiences from the time of birth to the 
time of death. 

B) The second form of suffering is Viparinama Dukkha — 
that is the pain brought about by change. 

C) The third form is Samskhara°-Dukkha — the pain that 
comes about because of conditioned states. Samskhara 
Dukka is implicit in existence because life is merely a com- 
bination of ever-changing components. These components 
can be divided into five aggregates (Pancakkandha). All 
these five aggregates together make up a being. Since by 
their very nature they tend to break away, suffering results. 

The following are the five aggregates: 


1. Rupa 

2. Vedana 

3. Sanna 

4. Samkhara 


5. Vinnana 

Here, Rupa (The Aggregate of Matter) comprises both 
tangible and intangible things. 

The five sense-organs (eyes, ears, tongue, nose and body) and 
the senses they grasp (sight, sound, odour, taste and touch) 
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come within Rupakkanda. Occurrences in the mind too belong 
in the category of Rupakkhanda. 


In the sense group (Vedanakkhanda) are included all the 
sensations of pain and pleasure. Feelings registered by the 
mind too come within Vedanakkhanda. 


The third category is the Aggregate of Perception 
(Sannakkhanda). This faculty recognises and analyses sen- 
sations. 


The Fourth Aggregate is that of Mental Activities 
(Samkharakkhanda). This implies the activity of the mind 
based on the sensation grasped, sensed and recognised. 


The Fifth Aggregate is Vinnanakkhanda — the Aggregate of 
consciousness. This signifies the registering of awareness of the 
mental actions performed in terms of sensations grasped and 


senses recognised. 


The primary characteristic of the Five Aggregates is constant 
change. Consequently, life, which is the result of the five 
aggregates is also in unceasing flux. This constant change is 
suffering (Dukkha). 


One’s understanding of the First Noble Truth of Dukkha 
(suffering) is essential for the progress towards seeing the other 
3 Noble Truths. It is only when a person who recognises the 
Truth of Suffering, then will be able to understand the 
arising of suffering and its cessation, and finally seek the Path 
leading to the Cessation of Suffering. 


Buddhism is not a pessimistic system because it does see a 
cessation of suffering. A person who steadily and objectively 
sees the real nature of existence is not given to bouts of gloom 
and depression. Those who possess a clarity of view about the 
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real natural of things do not become the victims of unnatural 
fears. With composed mind, resulting from a proper under- 
standing of reality, they can calmly work out their salvation, 
free of impatience and anger. 


When the mind is not oppressed by uncertainties and 
anxieties, a person begins to exude happiness that springs 
from the depth of a spirit that is tranquil due to a clear 
perception of the realities of life. 


THE SECOND NOBLE TRUTH — 
SAMUDAYA SACCA — THE ARISING OF DUKKHA 


The First Noble Truth makes it amply clear that all existence 
has suffering as its reality. When we accept this truth, an 
invariable question comes into our mind. If suffering is truly 
implicit in existence, how does it come about? In other words, 
how does Dukkha arise? 


The Second Noble Truth provides the answer. The Buddha 
has explained, craving (tanha) as the root-cause of suffering. It 
is this greed that produces suffering. Tanha, a well-known 
expression in Buddhism, is rendered into English in a variety 
of ways. It is at times described as thirst. It is also translated 
into English as intense desire, craving, yearning or greed. The 
greed in its turn causes repetition of experience which leads to 
passionate attachment. Next the thirst seeks pleasure here and 
there and in whatever place pleasures could be obtained. These 
pleasures or desires are three fold. 

1. Desire for sense pleasures (Kama Tanha) 

2. Desire to be (Bhava Tanha) 

3. Desire not to be (Vibhave Tanha) 
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Craving — whatever the name you give it — is the cause that 
gives rise to all forms of sufferings which is a fact of existence. 
Craving considered this way, is the principal cause of 
sufferings. The whole world is dominated by craving. Even the 
desire for concepts, ideologies and beliefs is also craving, since 
the arising of suffering is found within suffering itself. The 
eradication of sufferings is to be found in the arising of 
Dukkha itself. Therefore, if we are fully aware of the process 
which brings about suffering, we will be in a position to 
eradicate it. 


The continuity of suffering is determined by Karma; whether it 
is good or bad, it keeps the cycle of existence going. Therefore, 
as long as we keep on accumulating, suffering continues. It is 
only an arahant who is free of the kammic force. When there is 
no kammic force to provide the momentum to keep the cycle 
of existence going, no rebirth occurs. 


Rebirth in reality is a continuation of the thought-process that 
keeps the physical body alive. Even after the death of 
physical body, the same series of thought processes that kept 
the physical body alive continues to take up a new existence. 
This cycle of existence with suffering as its built-in condition 
goes on as long as the craving exists to keep it going. In 
consequence, suffering will continue to arise as long as tanha 
provides the driving force for repeated cycles of existence. 


THIRD NOBLE TRUTH — NIRODHA — 
(THE CESSATION OF SUFFERING) 


In the course of our discussions on the Noble Truth of Suffering 
and on the origin of suffering, we noted that suffering is a 
condition of existence and that existence and suffering 
originate from tanha (craving). If tanha brings suffering into 
being, one has to eliminate the root-cause of suffering which is 
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tanha. The cessation of Tanha is Nibbana or the Absence of 
Craving. 


The absence of craving is a state of being that has defied lucid 
explanation. The absence of tanha (Nibbana) is a state of 
existence not known to most. Therefore it is extremely difficult 
to understand an experience that is not within the grasp of 
ordinary human beings. An experience that is unknown can be 
explained only in terms of the known. It is very much like the 
astronauts’ explanation of the Lunar Terrain. As ordinary 
human beings have not been to the moon, the nature of the 
moon has to be explained in terms of the earth. In Buddhist 
Scriptures, attempts to describe Nibbana in written language 
have always been described as inadequate. To explain Nibbana 
in positive terms is as difficult once more as describing the 
Lunar terrain in positive terms. Therefore in most instances, 
Nibbana is explained in negative terms. Such terms as 
Nibbana, asankata, viraga, Tanhakkaya, Nirrodha, have all 
negative significances. Nibbana literally signifies an extinction, 
viraga — absence of desire, — tanhakkhaya — extinction of 
craving and asamkata — the unconditioned. 


In all these instances, Nibbana is equal to a state of not being 
either this or that. It is also described as the extinction of 
attachment, absence of hatred and also the absence of 
illusions. Buddha described Nibbana this way: ‘O Bhikkus, 
there is the unborn, ungrown and unconditioned. Were there 
not the unborn, ungrown, and unconditioned, there would be 
no escape for the born, grown and conditioned. Since there is 
the unborn, ungrown and unconditioned, so there is escape for 
the born, grown and conditioned.’ Here the four elements of 
solidity, fluidity, heat and motion have no place, the notions 
of length and breadth, the subtle and the gross, good and evil, 
name and form are altogether destroyed; neither this world 
nor the other, nor coming, going or standing, neither death 
nor birth, nor sense objects are to be found.” 
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Since Nibbana is described in negative terms, some tend to 
believe that it is a form of total self annihilation, but it is the 
absence of even the concept of a self. Therefore, there is no 
possibility of self annihilation. What has ceased is the illusion 
of self. Nibbana is not a state into which you could enter, 
because it is not a physical presence. The state of Nibbana is 
explained in terms of the exhaustion of a fire after the supply 
of fuel is consumed. The fire that has exhausted is the being 
composed of the five aggregates who has realised the absolute 
truth. So the moment of the attainment of Absolute Truth 
need not be after death, it could be within this very life itself. 
If an individual is capable of achieving the cessation of craving, 
he will without any doubt be, even in the worldly sense, 
an absolutely happy being. Worries will not trouble him. His 
mind would be brilliant and clear. His concentration is sharp 
and because his processess are not diffused, he is fully 
involved in the present moment. The past or the future does 
not torment him. Since he has no desire or anxiety, he is filled 
with genuine compassion. Nibbana or the Cessation of 
Suffering is attained through a Path that leads into one’s self, 
because the state of Nibbana has to be realised by one’s own 
self and within one’s own self. Therefore they must look for 
the Path that has to be trodden to achieve the Cessation of 
Suffering. 


FOURTH NOBLE TRUTH — 
MAGGA SACCA 


In the course of our discussion, we passed through the first 3 
of the Four Noble Truths. The First Noble Truth established 
that suffering or disharmony is implicit in existence; the 
Second Noble Truth indicated that suffering originates 
through craving — desire — tanha. In the Third Noble Truth, 
the Cessation of Suffering is equated to absence of craving and 
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the absence of Tanha, which brings about the Cessation of 
Suffering that has to be attained by treading a Path towards 
the goal of eliminating tanha. 


The Fourth Noble Truth sets down the nature of the Path 
(Magga) that leads towards the cessation of suffering. This is 
described as Ariya Magga the Noble Way. 


The way that has to be taken is described as the Middle Path, 
Majjima Patipada, because it avoids two extremes — the one 
of sensual indulgence and the other of self mortification. 
Buddha dismisses one extreme as being hino, gammo, 
potujjanika amariya, anatthasanhito; (vulgar, common, ig- 
noble and unprofitable) and the other as being dukka, anariya 
anathasanhito; it means painful, ignoble and unprofitable. 


The Buddha in his search for a Path that would bring about 
the cessation of suffering followed both these extremes under 
various ascetics. Through his personal experience he found 
that both these extremes were unprofitable and did not 
provide the answer he sought. Next he followed on his own, a 
path that avoided both these extremes, this is the Middle Path 
which the Buddha described as — cakkukarani Nanakaram, 
uapasamaya, abhinnaya, sambodhaya, Nibbanaya, sanvattat 
(vision-giving, wisdom-conferring, conducive to tranquility, 
insight enlightenment and finally to Nibbana). 


The Middle Path discovered by the Buddha is the Ariya 
Attangika Magga — The Noble Eight Fold Path. 


The eight steps of the Path are: 

1. Right understanding (samma ditthi) 
2. Right thought (samma sankappa) 
3. Right speech (samma vaca) 

4. Right action (samma kammantta) 
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5. Right livelihood (samma ajiva) 

6. Right effort (samma vayama) 

7. Right mindfulness (samma sati) 

8. Right concentration (samma samadhi) 

The Eight Fold Noble Path is the Central Practical facet of the 
totality of Buddha’s teaching. If one were to attain the 
cessation of suffering one has invariably to travel the Middle 
Path. It is also the unique area of the Buddha’s words because 
it is through this that an individual has to work out one’s own 
salvation. 


In most other religions, an individual could pass on the 
responsibility for one’s own salvation either to a God or to 
some other external entity. But in Buddhism, if the highest 
goal of the system is to be attained, one has to lead the 
religious life for one’s own self. In other words, a true 
Buddhist must invariably tread the Path of Buddhism which is 
the Middle Path — Ariya Attangika Magga. The various steps 
of the Noble Eight Fold Path are interlinked. The immediate 
aim of the follower of the Middle Path is the accumulation of 
the three crucial forms of Buddhist discipline. They are Sila, 


Samadhi and Panna. Sila — proper conduct, samadhi — 
proper mindfulness and Panna — the proper sense of 
discrimination. 


Proper conduct can be attained by following right speech, 
right action and right livelihood which are three of the steps in 
the Noble Eight Fold Path. The end aim of Sila is to bring 
about an individual whose head and heart are in perfect 
balance, an individual who has been able to achieve perfect 
harmony between intellect and love. Unless an individual has 
developed both these personality streaks in right proportion, 
he will not be a perfect person. Both wisdom and love should 
be intimately linked within a personality for an individual to 
be truly perfect. 
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The three steps, samma _ vaca, (right speech), samma 
kammanta (right action), and samma ajiva (right livelihood) 
will together determine the perfect balance between the 
intellect and affection. 


How could one practise Right Speech? If one abstains from 
uttering falsehood, from bearing tales and talking in a manner 
that will disrupt harmony among individuals and groups, if 
one refrains from using harsh and abusive language and also if 
one does not waste words through useless idle gossip one 
could be said to be practising right speech. An individual who 
abstains from these bad language-practices, will use words ina 
beneficial manner in a matter of course. It will be natural for 
such an individual to speak the truth, to be gentle and 
pleasant in speech and to use words meaningfully and 
constructively. A person who is right in speech will not speak 
carelessly. He will speak only when and where necessary. If 
language cannot be used in a healthy manner, silence will be 
the right attitude. 


Right Action brings about right conduct. It leads to moral 
and peaceful behaviour. It is right action to abstain from 
taking life, from stealing and from all those activities that will 
lead towards social disharmony. To describe Right Action in a 
positive manner, one should always be mindful of the need to 
help others, to promote peace and to lead an honourable way 
of life. 


Right Livelihood enables one to earn one’s living through jobs, 
occupations and professions that do not bring harm to others. 
Earning a livelihood through trading in arms, death-dealing 
weapons, intoxicating drinks, poisons or by killing animals or 
by practising deceptions will not at all be Right Livelihood. 
Right Livelihood as advocated in Buddhism is totally opposed 
to armed conflict, to wars and to any form of livelihood that 
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has to do the killing of men and animals. Right Livelihood 
therefore is conducive to social harmony and amity between 
nations and communities. 


Proper Conduct (Sila) is the outcome of these three steps:- 
Right Speech, Right Action and Right Livelihood — of the 
Eight Fold Noble Path. Buddhist Ethics and Buddhist Moral 
practices have as their high aim, the promotion of a happy 
and harmonious life, both for the individual and for society. 
Sila which is the result of these three steps is an essential 
foundation for all high spiritual attainments. Spiritual progress 
is determined by the moral infrastructure composed of Right 
Speech, Right Action and Right Livelihood. 


The next stage in the Noble Eight Path is mental discipline 
(Samadhi). The three steps in the Noble Eight Fold Path, that 
ensure Samadhi are, Samma Vayama, Samma Sati and 
Samma Samadhi (Right Effort, Right Mindfulness and Right 
Concentration). 


Right Effort is the determination to prevent evil and 
unwholesome states of mind from arising, to get rid of those 
evil and unwholesome states of mind that have arisen, to 
provide opportunities for good and wholesome states to arise 
and also to develop and bring to perfection those good and 
wholesome states of mind that are already found within an 
individual. Samma Sati (Right Attentiveness) enables an 
individual to be mindful of the activities of the Body (Kaya), of 
sensations (Vedana), the activities of the mind (Chitta) and of 
ideas, thoughts, conceptions and things (Dhamma). 


Certain bodily exercises tend to bring about the development 
of the mind. Anapa-nasati (the mindfulness of the rhythm of 
breathing is such an exercise leading to the development of the 
mind. One must on all occasions be aware of the ways of the 
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mind. A constant ministering of one’s own feelings and 
sensations will make it possible for an individual to know if 
one’s mind is evil or wholesome. 


The next step towards the achievement of Samadhi is Samma 
Samadhi. The practice of Samma Samadhi leads towards four 
stages of Dhyana. Dhyana enables the achievement of total 
equanimity through four stages. Once the fourth stage of 
Dhyana is achieved what remains is only a supreme 
awareness. 


To achieve Panna (Wisdom) we have to follow the first two 
steps of the Eight Fold Noble Path, namely:- Right 
Understanding, (Samma Ditthi) and Right Thought (Samma 
Samkappa). Samma Ditthi implies the awareness of things in 
their true reality. The true reality of existence is enshrined 
within the Four Noble Truths. Therefore Right Understanding 
is in reality the proper realisation of the four Noble Truths. In 
terms of Buddhist thought, there are two forms of 
understanding. One is anubodha, the knowledge of Superficial 
facts which is largely a matter of the intellect; but real 
understanding is Pathiveda, (comprehensive awareness). Here 
things are understood through a real insight into their nature. 
Such a deep insight is possible only if one’s mind is totally free 
of prejudices and impurities, and is capable of understanding 
things in their real perspective. 


Samma Sankappa, that is Right Thought, enables an 
individual to extend a compassionate non-violent love 
towards all. It is wisdom that will eliminate violence of 
thought and action. Selfishness, violence, hatred, whether at 
individual level or social level are invariably the result of a 
lack of wisdom. Therefore if an individual is right in his 
thoughts, he will be truly wise and will extend compassion to 
all. 
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Considered this way, the Eight Fold Noble Path is a way to be 
actively followed. The system has to be lived by each 
individual by himself and for himself. The result of such a 
practice is the attainment of ultimate reality, complete 
spiritual liberation and perfection. Certain rites and rituals, 
certain practices and customs take place on _ religious 
occasions. They have their own usefulness because they 
communicate a religious sense to many. But to progress in 
one’s spiritual life the Eight-Fold Noble Path has to be 
trodden. This is imperative. 


How does one practise this? 


We have to have a series of Practices towards the Four Noble 
Truths. With regards to the Ist Noble Truth, that Suffering is 
the nature of existence, one has to understand this truth 
clearly and completely. The second Noble Truth, the arising of 
Suffering, one has to understand Tanha (craving) as its origin. 
Here, one must make an active effort to eliminate this root- 
cause. As for the third Noble Truth, the cessation of 
Suffering, which is Nibbana, one’s duty is to make an effort to 
attain it. And in the Fourth Noble Truth, which is the Magga 
(Path) leading to the realisation of Nibbana, the function of 
an individual is to tread the Path constantly with deter- 
mination. 


The teachings of the Four Noble Truths is not a mere 
intellectual system. It is a plan of action, the only attitude and 
the only right attitude one can have towards it,’ is to 
understand it, and to practise it constantly until the highest 
goal of religious life is attained. 
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CHAPTER 4 


SOUL—LESSNESS (ANATTA) 


The basis of the Buddha’s teaching is that the true nature of 
human existence is Suffering — disharmony. This state of 
disharmony is the result of the illusion of a soul that is 
permanent and unchanging. In most religious systems, the 
soul is considered to be an eternal unchanging entity. There 
are some religions which stipulate a separate soul for each 
individual. According to these religions, that separate soul is a 
creation of a God. After the death of a body, these religions 
say, the soul begins to live permanently, eternally either in 
heaven or hell. The destiny of the soul is determined by the 
judgement of the God who created it. In terms of other 
religions, the individual soul finally gets reunited with the 
universal soul. The idea of a separable soul is advocated by 
most of the religions of mankind. 


But, in its teachings about the soul, Buddhism differs from 
most of the other religions in the world. According to the 
Buddha, the idea of a separable self is false. When each 
individual thinks of himself or herself, as a separable soul, 
selfishness comes into being. This selfishness invariably leads 
to disharmony between individuals and finally to wars 
between nations. In the last analysis most of the evils that 
affect man and the world are traceable to this false belief in a 
separable self. 


When the idea of a separable self takes firm root in an 
individual’s thought he or she is persuaded to protect and 
preserve one’s self. When this sense of self preservation and 
self protection arises, people invariably tend to protect and 
preserve themselves from others. This, once more, leads to 
aggressive thoughts. In the mistaken notion of a separable self, 
man continues to bring about greater and greater separation, 
the ultimate result of which is fear and craving. 
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The fear, craving and conflicts are all the result of ignorance 
which persuades man to take a separable self for granted. 
Therefore, the disharmony is due to the fact that people take 
something that is not permanent to be permanent. In 
consequence, the Buddha had indicated that it is false to 
believe in a separable soul. In his early days as the 
Enlightened One, on His very first day as the Enlightened One, 
he was fully and completely aware that his teaching of 
soullessness will be difficult for most people to accept, because 
for long centuries they had been firmly in the grasp of the idea 
that the self is separable and permanent. 


The Buddha taught that human existence is the result of a 
chain of causes and effects. This was only a process and that 
there was nothing in that process that could be taken as a 
separable soul. And if each state is the result of a cause and 
also the cause of yet another result there could not be any 
absolute entity. Therefore the idea of an absolute and 
permanent soul was untenable. 


The Buddha’s teaching of causal-interdependence explains the 
real nature of the process of existence. In terms of this 
teaching of the Buddha (Paticca Samuppada), a cause brings 
about a result and when a given cause is absent, a given result 
does not occur. The whole gamut of existence, its cessation 
are all explained in the formula described as Paticca 
Samuppada. 


The following are the steps of causal inter-dependence 
(Paticca Samuppada) 


1. Ignorance brings about volitional actions or Karma 
(Avijja Paccaya Sankhara) 

2. Volitional Actions cause consciousness (Sankhara Paccaya 
Vinnanam) 
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3. Consciousness causes physical phenomena (Viffidna 
Paccaya Namarutpa) 

4. Physical phenomena cause the six faculties (Nama-ripa 
Paccaya Salayatanam) 

5. The six faculties cause sense contacts (Salayatana Paccaya 
Phasso) 

6. Sense contacts cause sensation (Phassa Paccaya Védana) 

7. Sensation causes craving (Védana Paccaya Tanha) 

8. Craving causes grasping (Tanha Paccaya Upadana) 

9. Grasping causes being (Upadana Paccaya Bhava) 

10. Being causes birth (Bhava Paccaya Jati) 

11. Birth causes decay, death, sorrow, pain etc. (Jati, Paccaya 
Jara, Marana, Soka, etc.) 


This formula shows the coming into being of life in a series of 
causes and effects. By implication, if a cause is removed, the 
result is also removed. Therefore if the primary cause of 
ignorance is removed the whole series of causes and effects will 
cease, ultimately leading to the cessation of birth, decay, 
death, etc. Although we described this process of causal inter- 
dependence as a series, it is in reality a cycle rather than a 
chain. Therefore a primary cause cannot be stipulated as we 
said earlier a cause brings about a result and in turn the result 
itself will become a cause. 


Given this process of causal-interdependence, the idea of a 
permanent and unchanging soul is unacceptable. Such a 
concept can occur only in the mind. That is why the Buddha 
taught the doctrine of Anatta (the concept of no soul). 


But for conventional purposes, the Buddha spoke about I, and 
you. Even though this convention is followed in reality, there 
is no separable soul. Most individuals feel uncomfortable to 
accept that in truth there is no permanent unchanging soul. As 
a result of that a certain amount of confusion arises in most 
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minds about the nature of the Buddha’s concept of soul- 
lessness. A reason for this dis-comfiture is the belief that their 
soul is likely to get destroyed if they accepted the Buddha’s 
teaching of No-Soul. The mental disturbance that occurs when 
one is asked to accept the concept of no-soul is the result of 
man’s familiarity over centuries with the thought that he has 
somehow within him a permanent soul-entity. 


The reason why the Buddha did not accept the idea of a 
permanent soul was due to the fact that human existence is 
determined only by the five aggregates and these five 
aggregates are subject to a permanent state of change. In most 
places Buddha has quite directly set down the view that all 
component things are subject to impermanence. There is a 
possibility of someone believing that although there is no 
permanent entity within the five aggregates there could 
perhaps be some permanent and unchanging phenomena, 
outside these five aggregates. But the Buddha set aside that 
view by declaring that all phenomena are impermanent. For 
phenomena he used the expression Dhamma, which includes 
any kind of force or existence in the universe. Buddha 
advocated that the theory of a permanent soul could only be 
accepted if that does not bring about suffering, distress and 
unhappiness but no one could see such a soul theory. He has 
quite directly stated that in reality no soul could be found and 
that it is not wise to believe that such a permanent soul exists. 
Some people tend to quote the line “Attahi attano natho” as 
proof of Buddha’s belief but this is an incorrect interpretation. 
What the Buddha meant here by ‘Atta’ is the conventional 
expression “One’s own self”. It does not in anyway imply that 
he accepted the idea of a soul. The line simply means that one 
must help oneself. There are several well-known instances in 
the life of the Buddha, when he used the expression ‘Atta’ to 
denote the conventional idea of one’s own self, but these 
should not be taken as Buddha’s belief in a permanent soul. 
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There is also an outstanding occasion, when Buddha preserved 
a silence for both questions, is there a soul, is there no soul? 
He kept silent because he did not want to confuse the 
questions by denying the existence of a soul. Knowing the 
questioner’s spiritual make-up very well, the Buddha thought 
that the best way he could help the questioner was by 
observing silence. The Buddha refrained from answering both 
these questions, because he was fully aware that the questioner 
was not in a position to understand such a discourse and that 
an explanation would confuse him very badly. 


Most conventional thinkers find it extremely difficult to accept 
the idea of no-soul. 


The five aggregates are perpetually in a state of flux. In terms 
of the laws of cause and effect, all phenomena keep on 
changing from moment to moment. In such a context of 
unceasing change, nothing can remain permanent, everlasting, 
unchanging and eternal. 
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CHAPTER 5 


BUDDHA’S CONCEPT OF 
KAMMA 


As we have seen, Buddha does not accept the view that there is 
a permanent self. If that were so, one may very well ask, ‘Who 
it is, who will-reap the result of Kamma? To understand the 
nature of Kamma and how its results are reaped, one must 
examine Buddha’s view of the theory of action. 


The inequalities of the world are many. Some live in misery 
while others live in the lap of luxury. Some are overwhelmed 
by sorrow. Others lead a happy life. Some are harsh while 
others are gentle. Some live only a short span of life. There are 
others who are long-lived. Some are afflicted by illness. Some 
lack intellectual capacity, while some others are very wise. We 
have to examine how these differences came into being. If 
these differences are the work of a creator, how can such a 
supreme being be so unkind as to make some people miserable 
while others enjoy life? The reason for these dissimilarities 
cannot be hereditary because the children of one mother 
brought up more or less under the same circumstances, tend to 
have different personalities. Therefore, there should be some 
other cause here to determine these changes. These changes 
then, are the inevitable outcome of the actions that affect 
different individuals. In his discourse of young Subha, Buddha 
explained that beings have actions as their heritage. They are 
born of action. They have kamma as their refuge and kindred. 
It is their good or bad action that determined their high or low 
condition. “Kammassaka Manava Satta., Kamma Dayada, 
Kammayoni, Kamma Bandu, Kamma Patisarana, Kamma 
Satté Vibhajati Yadidam Hinappaneetataya”. This establishes 
the fact that it is “Kamma” that determines the difference 
between various beings. 


If that were so, what is Kamma? 
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Kamma simply signifies action. The Buddha said that Kamma, 
action is volition — Cetana. Before one acts through body, 
speech and mind, one will take action. The purpose of volition 
(cetana) is to direct the mind towards good, bad or neutral 
action. Therefore volition structures the will. That is the 
reason why will is equated by the Buddha to Kamma (action). 
The implication of this is that if volition or will is not present, 
there is no Kamma (action). Any action, in which volition 
(purposive action) is not present is not a Kamma, if for 
instance, insects get killed when one walked, without one 
knowing it, this is not recongnised in Buddhism as an akusala 
kamma. But there is a corollary to this. If one commits a 
wrong action not knowing it to be wrong due to one’s 
ignorance, it should be considered a wrong action. If a child 
were to utter a lie without being aware that it is a sin to lie, he 
commits a wrong action (akusala kamma) because the will to 
utter a lie is present. 


As it is impossible to trace the origin of the cycle of inter- 
dependent cause, it is also impossible to trace the origin of 
kamma. The best explanation of the cause of kamma is 
ignorance. 


We started this section with the questions, who is the author of 
kamma and who gets affected by the results of kamma. But 
since Buddhism does not recognise a soul or a separable self, 
there is no doer of action. And there is also no entity that is 
affected by action. Since existence is only a series of 
aggregates, what goes on unceasingly is the process of the 
aggregates. Beings are only temporary manifestations of 
kamma. The actions accumulated by a being exist in 
association with aggregates but one cannot say that these 
actions can be found assembled in any particular place. 


The first ‘thought-moment’ that determines the birth of a being 
in a particular form, is described as conception — 
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(Patisandhi). It is this ‘thought-moment’ that links the past 
birth to the present. All the other good or bad volitions that 
occur during the present existence after the moment of 
conception are described as Pavatti Vipaka (the continuing 
thought). Any kind of activity is described as kamma — 
activity that leads either to good or bad is described as leading 
action (kamma patha). It is not proper to consider only what 
was done during a past birth to be action (kamma). There are 
actions accumulated during a last birth as well as those that 
are being accumulated during this birth. What really affects 
the birth of a being is the most potent action he committed 
during his previous birth. If there is no potent action that is 
likely to determine the next birth, an action that is present in 
the mind of an individual just before that person passes away 
will determine the nature of his next birth. If both a potential 
kamma and a proximate kamma (garuka kamma and asanna 
kamma) are not present, the next birth will be determined by 
the good or bad action repeatedly committed by an individual 
during his lifetime. This is Achinna kamma (familiar action). 
If all these three forms of kamma are not present, a stray 
kamma (katattha kamma) will determine the next birth. Any 
action that determines the next birth is described as janaka 
kamma (kamma that determines conception). The form of 
kamma that reinforces and strengthens a given janaka kamma 
as the result of any action committed is described as 
supportive action (upatthambhaka kamma). The action that 
obstructs the fulfilment of the force of a janaka kamma is 
described as upapidaka kamma (obstructionist kamma). The 
form of kamma that totally destroys the effectiveness of 
janaka kamma is described as upagataka kamma (destructive 
action). This also is known as upaccedaka kamma. 


There are however some actions which do not result in any 
effectiveness either for the good or for the bad. People 
accumulate such a vast hoard of actions during one’s cycle of 
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existences that there is no time for all those to take effect. 
These actions get nullified only when those actions that find 
the time to have results become effective. The category of 
actions that get nullified is described as ahosi kamma (nullified 
action). It is not proper to believe that everything is 
determined by kamma. To believe that is contrary to the 
spirit of Buddhism. To believe in one solitary course is a 
misconception. (Ekahetuka Méiccaditti). In the Buddhist 
system there are five determinants or imperatives (Niyama). 
They are : 


1. Utuniyama — seasonal imperative 

2. Bijaniyama — seed imperative 

3. Kammaniyama — action imperative 

4. Dhammaniyama — Phenomenal imperative 
5. Cittaniyama — volitional imperative 


1. Utuniyama (seasonal imperative) 

What is described by seasonal imperative is the flowering and 
fruiting of plants, trees and creepers without a preparation by 
anyone. This is the natural seasonal process. 


2. Bija niyama (the seed imperative) 

A plant or a creeper grows only from a particular seed. 
Besides, the particular characteristics of a flower or of a nut 
are determined by the seed. 


3. Kamma niyama (action imperative) 
By this is meant the reaping of either good or bad, being 
determined by the action practised during the cycle of births. 


4. Dhamma niyama (phenomenal imperative) 

This is the natural behaviour of phenomena. Water always 
flows down-hill. This is an instance of the phenomenal 
imperative. 
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5. Citta niyama (volitional imperative) 

By this is described the natural behaviour of mind and 
thoughts. The origination of the existence and the extinction 
of thoughts in the mind is a natural process that happens by 
itself. 


The above description of the imperatives or the determinants 
that affect determinants indicates that everything is not 
brought on exclusively by kamma. Kamma is only one of the 
five imperatives that affect existence. It is not the right attitude 
for a Buddhist to refrain from making an effort under the 
mistaken notion that there is no need to have individual 
initiative as everything is determined by Kamma. If that were 
so, there would be no reason why we should make an effort to 
lead a religious life. Therefore it is quite essential that a proper 
understanding of the influence of kamma should be acquired 
by Buddhists. 


THE CONCEPT OF REBIRTH IN 
BUDDHISM 


The Buddha’s teaching of the concept of rebirth has a direct 
link to the theory of Kamma. This is because rebirth continues 
in cycles of existences as long as the momentum imparted by 
kamma lasts. 


In recent years Buddhist and non-Buddhists have shown a 
considerable interest in rebirth. The mystery that surrounds 
the instances of reported rebirth has a great appeal to the most 
people. Experts in psychology especially those specialists who 
conduct research in the areas of parapsychology have been 
fascinated by the concept of rebirth. A U.S. psychologist, Dr 
lan Stevenson has pursued studies in rebirth quite extensively. 
He visited Sri Lanka on several occasions and examined 
reported cases of rebirth. 
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In Sri Lanka too, amateur enthusiasts, newspaper reporters 
and expert sociologists of religion probe from time to time 
stories that have to do with reported cases of rebirth. Some of 
these researches are conducted with meticulous attention and 
details. All these prove beyond doubt that the generality of 
people has an interest in understanding the process of rebirth. 


On the other hand, rebirth has always remained a difficult 
segment in the teachings of the Buddha. Although, Buddhists 
are not wanting in their faith, in the words of the Buddha, 
regarding the occurrences of rebirth, this concept has remained 
a challenging matter even to intellectuals. The concept of 
rebirth has been accepted by Buddhists largely at an 
intellectual level and in reality the concept has escaped their 


grasp. 


The Buddha visualised the rebirth of beings through his divine 
eye. Those endowed with this exceptional ability, may be able 
to acquire evidence of rebirth. But even where such a super 
normal faculty is not present, an occasional child is reported 
to have remembered his or her past birth. That kind of 
memory which enables a child to recall incidents and persons 
from his or her previous birth has not been a privilege, 
according to reports, to only children from oriental countries. 
Such events have been reported even from western countries 
like England, Germany and U.S.A. If we came upon a really 
authentic instance, it will be a incontrovertible evidence to 
prove that rebirth really occurs. 


There seems to be other forms of evidence that appear to 
prove instances of rebirth. There are some individuals who 
displayed several totally contrasted character traits during the 
same birth. Stories are heard of individuals who can converse 
fluently in certain languages that could not have been possible 
for them to acquire this lifetime. Experts tend to ask whether 
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this could not be a manifestation of rebirth. Some spiritualists 
have claimed from time to time, to have established spiritual 
links with departed persons. If their reports are believed, their 
findings point to the possibility of rebirth. It has been noted in 
various countries that children of one mother differ 
considerably from one another, in their faculties, abilities, 
attitudes and personality qualities. How could such an 
eventuality take place? Experts explained that these differences 
may have been determined by traits acquired in their previous 
birth. 


Then there are stories of child prodigies. They displayed 
astounding capabilities in various fields that have nothing to 
do with the kind of education they received in their present 
birth. We hear of child musical prodigies or juvenile 
mathematical prodigies. There are also child artists who 
exhibit high talent well beyond their years. How do we explain 
this? Once more, experts say that these child prodigies are the 
result of rebirth. On meeting a person for the first time, most 
people have experienced a sudden feeling that they have 
already known him or her. The same feeling of recognition 
followed by the notion that “I have been here before” occurs 
to some people even when they vist a place for the very first 
time in their life. In psychological thought, this feeling is 
described as ‘deja-vu’. Could this be the vague trace of the 
memory of a past birth? 


Those exceptional persons who stand heads and shoulders 
above the ordinary people cannot be said to have reached that 
high status only due to their achievements in their present 
lifetime. This is applicable to the achievements of the Buddha 
and Pacceka Buddhas as well. There are some individuals who 
by their virtue, by their ability and by their qualities seem to 
deserve an exceptional way of life. But they lead lives of 
misery and privation. On the other hand there are some who 
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are vulgar, corrupt and evil, but they thrive. Is this evidence of 
the persistence of some traits of their past births? Some 
psychiatrists claim that it is possible for them to get some 
individuals to reveal their past births under hypnosis. In a 
hypnotic trance, if they recall memories of a previous birth, 
does this not prove that rebirth really happens? 


These are all to a great extent processes of logic but for some 
people this kind of reasoning is not sufficient to establish that 
rebirth takes place. They need more concrete proof but it can 
be argued that the ignorance of a phenomenon on the part of 
a person does not necessarily prove that it does not exist. 
Some experts put forward a classic analogy — a blind man 
does not see the sun, but this can never be taken as evidence 
to prove that the sun does not exist. In the same way, the lack 
of awareness of the process of rebirth does not in anyway 
prove that it does not occur. But with all that, people tend to 
be sceptical about rebirth. This is a condition that is 
applicable even to some Buddhists. 


Most religions frown on the idea of rebirth. But each religion 
gives this concept a flavour of its own. The concept of rebirth 
in Buddhism is associated intimately with the idea that there is 
no separate soul. Beings are activated by a combination of 
forces called aggregates. These aggregates are perpetually in a 
flux. They go on continuously. Therefore even when the life 
form with which they are associated passes away, the 
aggregates continue and establish association with yet another 
form of existence. The force of aggregates brings along to the 
new existence some of the qualities and traits of the previous 
form of life with which they have been associated. This 
explains the process of rebirth. But in all instances the present 
form of existence does not provide clues to the previous birth. 
It is because of this, that the concept of rebirth cannot be 
easily comprehended by the ordinary mind. When clues are 
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provided we receive occasional evidence of instances of past 
birth. But such instances are very rare indeed. 


The Buddha has referred to several instances of rebirth both 
of a person associated with his previous lives and of his own 
previous births. 


In the course of his routine begging rounds, the Buddha 
walked past a house where an old Brahmin couple lived. The 
old Brahmin seemed pleasantly surprised. He knelt down at 
the feet of the Buddha and embraced his calves with great 
affection. ‘My son, should not the children look after their 
parents when they have grown old? Why did you not visit us 
before? Now that I have seen you, please come and see your 
mother too.’ He led the Buddha inside the house and 
introduced him to the old Brahmin lady. She too showered 
affection on the Buddha and got the other children of the 
household also to pay their respects to the Buddha. 


The Buddha explained that the reason for this sudden display 
of love was the fact that these two people had been his parents 
during several previous births. This story is recorded in the 
episode of Brahmin Saketa. In several discourses, Buddha has 
referred to the rebirth of some of his departed disciples. In the 
discourse entitled Nalapana Sutta which is an exposition of 
the concept of rebirth, the Buddha made this comprehensive 
reference to the rebirth of his disciples. 


In this discourse, the following stanza occurs: 

“Gabba meke appajjanti — Nirayam papakammo saggam 
sugatim yanto — Parinihanti anasave”. 

(After death, some received conception in wombs of 
mothers in the human world. Those who committed evil are 
born in hell. Those who had acquired merit are born in 
heaven. Those arahats who have totally eliminated defilements 
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achieved nirvana after their death). All these references 
establish the Buddha’s view of rebirth. In Bhayabhara Sutta, 
the Buddha has explained at length the process through which 
he recalls previous births. When his mind has achieved total 
tranquility and stillness, he turns it towards his previous birth, 
then the mind penetrates in turn, one previous birth, two 
previous births until it passes along to millions of previous 
births. He can even recall his family circumstances and even 
dietary habits of his previous birth. He can recall the miseries 
or pleasures he experienced in his past births. 


In several other contexts he has referred to his divine eye 
which enabled him to review past births. 


In the discourse entitled Payasirajafifie Sutta we see the record 
of an extensive argument that arahat Kumara Kassyapa had 
with Payasi Rajanna about rebirth. Payasi was adamant in his 
belief that there is no rebirth. But the evidence that was 
produced by Arahat Kumara Kasyapa ultimately persuaded 
Payasi that rebirth really happens. At one point in this 
dialogue Payasi insisted that he had not been able to witness a 
spirit escaping the body of a dying man. His question: if that 
were so, can one believe in rebirth. Arahat Kasyapa solved this 
problem through an ingenious analogy. He asked Payasi 
whether during his noon siesta he ever dreamed of gardens, 
ponds, etc? Then Payasi says, Yes, indeed. I have dreamt such 
things.” Next Arahat Kasyapa inquired whether the ladies of 
his court who were around him guarding his sleep also 
witnessed his spirit going out of his body or re-entering his 
body? To this Payasi replied, ‘Indeed they had not’. Then 
Arahat Kumara Kasyapa concludes that; “If those living 
beings were not able to see your spirit escaping or re-entering 
your living body, how can you witness the soul escaping the 
body of a dead person?” Arahat Kumara Kasyapa proved such 
arguments are futile and that rebirth exists. At the end of the 
dialogue Payasi accepted the fact that rebirth exists. 
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To the modern individual it is even more difficult to get 
attuned to the idea of rebirth. Still, even today research into 
rebirth is vigorously pursued, at times with startling results. 
There are also occasions when astonishing events take place 
that can be explained only as instances of rebirth although 
when these are revealed no effort is made to conduct 
research on rebirth. What captures popular attention is the 
sensational nature of such incidents. At times the media give 
publicity to young children who perform seemingly mira- 
culous feats. It is then that people begin to suspect that the 
event could be an instance of rebirth. A sensational incident 
that is on record is about Christian Heinecken. It is said 
that he could talked within a few hours of his birth, repeat 
passages of the Bible at the age of one, answered questions of 
Geography at two, speak French and Latin at three and was a 
student of Philosophy at the age of four. Here one must recall 
that in fact Prince Siddhartha walked a few steps and spoke 
immediately after he was born. 


The very well-known British thinker, John Stuart Mill could 
read Greek at the age of three. An authenticated instance of 
rebirth is that of Pramoth, the son of Professor Babu Barkey 
Lal Sharma of India. The memories of his previous birth were 
assiduously verified and were found true. At a public meeting 
held on the Ilth of August 1949, the story of Pramoth’s 
rebirth was authoritatively publicised by his father. We come 
upon a considerable number of stories of this type and at 
times such story-material is handled as sensational copy by the 
media. The story of Gnanatilaka extensively reported in Sri 
Lankan newspapers some years ago created something of a 
stir in the country. Today too, some stories about instances of 
rebirth appear in local media. These of course prove (if proof 
is necessary) the correctness of the Buddha’s concept of 
Rebirth. 
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But this form of sensational explanation has to be supported 
by a profound philosophical foundation. The Buddha has 
provided a whole body of knowledge that serves as the 
philosophical basis of the concept of rebirth. The Buddhist 
concept of Rebirth is a radical departure from the pre- 
Buddhistic views of reincarnation in Brahamical teachings. In 
terms of their teachings there exists an individual separable 
soul in each human body. After death, this separable soul 
leaves the body and takes up residence in a new one. 


But in the Buddhist concept of rebirth there is no separate 
permanent soul that could migrate from birth to birth. 
Therefore, rebirth as the same soul wandering from body to 
body is an unacceptable view. 


If that were so, the question may be asked, “What is it that 
gets reborn in terms of the Buddha’s theory of rebirth?” 
Buddha has explained that physical phenomena takes place in 
a continuous cycle of causes and effects. Therefore a given 
effect is the result of a previous cause. The same process 
applies to the life cycle as well. The present form of existence 
is the effect of a desire to be, that existed in the previous birth, 
and the craving for existence during the present birth is the 
cause that in turn will determine the continuation of the life 
process after death. Nothing passes on from one birth to the 
other. From one life process to another life process. There is 
no break in the continuity in the life process. The momentum 
of the force continues irrespective of the fact that a given life 
form has ended. Therefore the life process is one continued 
wave of existence which appears in a variety of forms as it 
continues. It may appear in one place as an animal and in the 
next as a man. 


It is because that previous Kammic forces are present that we 


see different and widely varying characteristics among human 
beings. In terms of Buddhist thought, three factors determine 
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the rebirth of a human being from the embryo in the mother’s 
womb. The three factors are, the female ovum, the male sperm 
and Kammavega (Kammic energy). The Kammic energy 
which determine the birth of a human child is described in the 
sutra as gandabba. The Kammic energy emanates from a 
dying individual at the moment of death. The parents provide 
the necessary physical mould for the formation of the embryo. 
It acquires the characteristics and faculties from the Kammic 
forces or the Kammic energy sent out by the dying man. The 
energy, like a flash of lightning reaches the new mother’s 
womb. And the ovum and the sperm enable this kammic 
energy to be transformed into the beginning of a new life. 


The analogy for this is sound waves of a spoken word. When 
a word is spoken, it becomes a vibration of the air. When this 
air wave impinges upon the ear of a human being, the waves 
and their vibrations turn into sounds of the spoken word once 
more. The spoken word could be heard because the ear of the 
person could receive these sound waves and transform them 
into words. In the same way, the Kammic energy emanating 
from a dying person can be received by the ovum and the 
sperm in the mother’s womb and turn them into a human 
embryo. Therefore the new birth is a continuation of the 
Kammic energy generated in the past birth. In rebirth too, no 
person gets transferred but what is transmitted is merely the 
Kammic energy. Therefore nothing or no entity gets 
transmitted from one birth to the other. There is no 
transmigration of any entity from one lift to the other. This 
process can also be described through the analogy of a 
television signal. When the signal is transmitted it travels in 
the form of waves and is acquired by a receiving set that is 
ready to accept it. 


The Buddha’s preaching of rebirth is the most sophisticated 
and the most rational explanation of the concept of rebirth 
which had been prevalent in a variety of cultures from time 
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immemorial. This may be due largely to an inner yearning on 
the part of almost all human beings to wish a continuation of 
life after death. The ancient Greeks and the ancient Egyptians 
and most other Asian cultures believed in some form of 
rebirth. But the moderns do not seem to have continued the 
philosophic basis of the concept of rebirth. They do not have 
the inclination to consider its deeper implication. That is why 
they try the easy way out by equating rebirth with some 
permanent soul passing on from one birth to the other. 


To explain further, the true significance of the concept of 
rebirth in Buddhism, the idea of Bhavanga citta (the stream of 
the unconscious or the stream of life) has to be fully 
comprehended. No life is possible without Bhavanga citta. 
This life stream contains the totality of experience very much 
like the memory bank of a computer. It is very rarely that 
these images emerge into full consciousness. They may appear 
occasionally, in the form of dreams. It is possible for us to 
think and articulate our thoughts because of the presence of 
the Bhavanga citta. If for instance, Bahavanga citta is going to 
be absent, we would never be able to think anything coherently, 
our mind would be emptier than that of a new born baby. The 
Bhavanga citta continues and no person will be capable of 
understanding its origin or its future. 


This stream of life is in a perpetual state of flux. It is futile to 
try to discover a permanent element in this continuous 
process. An understanding of the process of rebirth taught in 
Buddhism is possible only if we understood the impersonality 
of all forms of existence. Therefore we have to understand 
that only mental and physical phenomena are kept going 
through a combination of Causes and Effects. Therefore one 
can discern only a series of Kammic forces and their 
results. This process was clearly explained to King Milinda by 
ven. Nagasena. In Milinda Panna, the King asks Ven. 
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Nagasena, “What is it Ven Sir, that will be reborn?” In his 
reply Ven Nagasena says, “It is Oh King, Nama Rupa (a 
psycho physical) combination”. The King continues, “Is it the 
same Nama Rupa as the present one?” Says Ven Nagasena, 
“No, Oh King. What is reborn is a new Nama-Rupa 
combination produced by the volitional activities (Kammic 
forces) resulting from the present Nama-Rupa combination. 
Ven. Nagasena explains further that the rebirth takes place 
without an entity passing over from one birth to the next just 
as the light of one lamp passes over to the other if a man were 
to light one lamp with the help of another lamp. It is therefore 
a mistaken notion to believe that when a person or a being 
dies that he appears in a new body. Although the previous 
form of life does not transmigrate into the present existence, 
the present birth would not have been possible without the 
Kammic force of the previous one just as the new lamp could 
not have been lit without the previous light. The present 
existence is not an identical replica or a reflection of the 
previous one. But the present birth is a conditioned existence 
of the previous one like curd from milk. Consider this way, 
the cycle of existences is a series of links. The present life is 
the result of past Karmic activity and the future life, the result 
of the present Karmic activity. Continuation of this cycle of 
existence is seen occasionally when we come upon certain 
sensational instances of child prodigies. Their exceptional 
achievements while they are only three or four years old can 
be explained only in terms of continuation of Kammic forces 
of the past birth. Their extraordinary feats must invariably 
have had their beginning in their past births. It is not natural 
for genius to emerge suddenly. As the saying goes “Nature 
makes no leaps”. 


This discussion invariably leads to a moral issue. If there is no 
separable soul that migrate from one birth to the other, are we 
responsible for our actions? If only volitional force continues 
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from existence to existence, can we be free from the results of 
our bad actions — wrong doings? 


This question is not valid because it is the force of action that 
will determine the nature of the next existence. The force of 
aggregate will take along to the next existence only the results 
of good and bad Kammic forces we have accumulated. 
Therefore we are responsible for our actions and the nature of 
our activities will determine the form of our next birth. Even 
though a person may not remember the wrong doings he has 
inherited from past birth, he is quite likely to reap their ill 
effects. This is equally true of the results of good deeds as 
well. 
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CHAPTER 6 


NIBBANA 


The highest goal of a Buddhist is the attainment of Nibbana. 
Any Buddhist considers it to be the final spiritual target to be 
reached. But as much as the concept of rebirth, teachings 
about Nibbana have also given rise to a wide variety of 
misconceptions and misunderstandings. Before we examine 
some of these, we should first enquire what the Buddha meant 
by “Nibbana”. Over the years how have subsequent teachers 
interpreted the original concept? 


Nibbana is intimately linked with the Buddha’s analysis or the 
diagnosis of the nature of existence. His diagnosis and 
spiritual solution are found in the doctrine of the Four Noble 
Truths. Through his intense analysis of the nature of the world 
the Buddha concluded that suffering is the main characteristic 
of existence. Suffering or disharmony according to the 
Buddha is the main fact of life. 


In the second Noble Truth about the arising of suffering, 
Buddha described suffering, Tanha (Craving) as the root-cause 
of suffering. Tanha or the thirst is directed not only towards 
evil, but even towards conceptions and belief. In the next 
Noble Truth (the cessation of suffering) the Buddha states that 
the cessation of suffering is also implicit in suffering itself. If 
dukka (suffering) arises out of Tanha (grasping), eradication 
of Tanha will determine the cessation of suffering. In other 
words if the root cause is taken away, its result will be 
eliminated. The state of absence of Tanha is Nibbana. For this 
reason, Nibbana is also described as Tanhakkhaya (extinction 
of Tanha). 


What in actuality is Nibbana? 
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Nibbana is the total eradication of tanha. Eradication of 
tanha in a manner that no residues or remnants will remain is 
Nibbana. The total discarding of tanha is Nibbana. The lack 
of even the slightest attachment is Nibbana. Nibbana is the 
noble truth of the total elimination of tanha. Etymologically 
the word Nirodha is the absence of a prison. The prison here 
is the suffering brought on by the cycle of existence. Nirodha 
therefore implies freedom from the prison of samsara the cycle 
of existence. Dukka nirdoha or the total eradication of 
suffering is described as Nibbana. Etymologically Nibbana is 
the freedom from tanha. 


Most of the controversies surrounding the concept of Nibbana 
have arisen due to the wrong effort to understand it. Nibbana 
is a concept that cannot be comprehended through logical or 
intellectual process. In this sense Nibbana is described as 
Atakkhavacara (beyond the reach of logic). It has to be 
known only through the knowledge that arises when you 
experience it (avadhanana). But general awareness of the 
concept of Nibbana is possible through reading about it or 
hearing about it. This shadowy awareness of the nature of 
Nibbana is described as ‘Anumana hana’. 


The logical reason why there should be Nibbana has been put 
forward in a variety of ways. It is stated in a scripture that the 
Enlightened One, during his incarnation as Ascetic Sumedha, 
entertained this secret thought “If suffering exists, there 
should always be a compensatory pleasure, in the same way if 
there is existence (Bhava) there should also be its corollary 
non-existence. When heat arise, its opposite, cold also should 
be there to quell it. When we experience the three fold fire of 
attachment, ill will, and ignorance, (raga, dosa, moha), it is to 
be anticipated that its opposite nibbana also should exist. This 
is an acceptable form of thought. When there is a sin, there 
should also be its opposite — The salutary meritorious action. 
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When there is birth, there should also exist its opposite 
birthlessness. This way, the possibility of the existence of 
Nibbana was arrived at through a logical process. Anyone 
who pursues the idea logically cannot help but conclude that 
there must exist beyond worldly life a tranquil state called 
Nibbana where birth, decay and death are absent. 


Nibbana is described as possessing certain characteristics. We 
should examine some of these. All phenomena can be divided 
into two categories — conditioned and unconditioned. Those 
brought about by cause and effect are described as samakata 
dhamma. (Conditioned phenomena). Those that have not 
been broughi about by cause and effect, and unconditioned 
are Asamkata Dhamma. 


The Buddha has defined the conditioned phenomena in these 
terms: “If one can discern the origin and destruction and the 
change that has taken place between the origin and the 
destruction as samkata dhamma (conditioned phenomena). 


All these phenomena that arise from a cause have destruction 
as their inherent nature. Besides, it is also their inherent 
nature to undergo a change during the time between their 
origin and their destruction. Beings arise due to a variety of 
causes. They die because of it. During the time between birth 
and death, they change and undergo decay. In this process, 
the birth is the origination, the continuation is the decay. 
Death is the destruction and disintegration. Nibbana is not a 
phenomenon determined by cause and effect. Since it has no 
origin or birth it also has no destruction or death in 
consequence. It does not undergo change. Since it does not 
undergo any change, Nibbana is described as Dhuwa 
(changeless). 

Since it is changeless, it is Subha (good). If a phenomenon is 
changeless and good it must invariably be Sukha (happy). 
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Happiness or pleasure is two fold. When it is the experience of 
sensual pleasure, it is Vedaita Sukha (pleasure of indulgence). 
The experience we gain through our enjoyment of food and 
other sensual pleasures is vedaita sukha. The second form of 
happiness is Vupasama Sukha. The pleasure experienced 
through cessation of suffering. Human beings reach satiation 
in their indulgence of sensual pleasure, but in the indulgence 
of Nibbana, which is pleasure of cessation, no satiation is 
reached. Therefore Nibbana is described also as insatiable. 
The happiness in Nibbana is the only happiness that comes 
about — due to the cessation of suffering. 


Where then does this tranquil and happy (Sania Sukha) 
Nibbana exist? In terms of Buddha’s teachings, Nibbana is not 
a state located like the Heaven or Brahma Worlds. There is no 
place or region where Nibbana is located. Fire exists in the 
world. But there is no particular place in the world where all 
the fire can accumulate together. Fire can be made with the 
means that are necessary to create a fire. Fire manifests 
whenever those means are present. In the same way, we too 
can make Nibbana manifest, when such conditions as 
discipline, mindfulness and wisdom are found. Since there is 
no particular place where Nibbana is stored, it never grows or 
diminishes irrespective of the number of people who may 
attain Nibbana. The Buddha explains this phenomenon 
through the analogy of the sea. The sea neither expands nor 
diminishes irrespective of the number of rivers emptying into 
it or the volume of water that rains upon it. In the same way, 
Nibbana does not either expand or diminish irrespective of the 
number of people who attain Nibbana. Each person has his 
Nibbana within himself. This is said by the Buddha in 
Rohitassa Sutta. “I declare that the whole existence is located 
within this fathom long body. I locate within this body the 
cause of existence and Nibbana which has to be reached by 
following the path towards the cessation of suffering”. Fire 
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certainly exists in the world. There is no particular place 
where fire is accumulated. It can be made to manifest 
through match-stick. In the same way, Nibbana can be made 
to manifest through the middle path that can be followed 
within the being of a person. 


Here we have seen that when we make a fire we approach a 
fire that has already been latent, ready to manifest itself. The 
principle holds in the instance of Nibbana as well. Nibbana is 
already latent in a person. When an individual attains 
Nibbana, that person merely makes it manifest. Nibbana is 
not an entity that should be created afresh. It has to be 
reached by treading the Noble Path. Therefore, Nibbana is 
not a state that is located in some particular place. It is a state 
that is already present therefore it has to be seen in association 
with our own five aggregates. 


Since Nibbana is not located in a particular place, it should 
not be mistaken for a vacuum. It should not be mistaken as 
total extinction like a lamp that has been extinguished. It has 
to be realised by each person for himself. Everybody knows 
that water quenches the thirst. But thirst cannot be quenched 
by words alone. One has to realise it by quenching the thirst 
with a drink of water. It is a pretty difficult task to explain 
Nibbana by word. The analogy for this is the dialogue 
between the fish and the tortoise. Being amphibious the 
tortoise explains the nature of the land to the fish who knows 
only the water. But the fish is not convinced that there is a 
place called land. The same situation holds for those who do 
not experience Nibbana. They also cannot be persuaded that 
such a place exists. Although Nibbana is not a state of total 
annihilation or a vacuum, there exists nothing that belongs to 
the world. 


Nibbana should not be considered as a negative entity. But it 
is a positive state. The state is described in a variety of ways. 
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Mokkha-Muli Visuddhi are some of the expressions that 
describe Nibbana. 


Another crucial question is about the person who perceives 
Nibbana. Nibbana is not an entity that can be claimed as I or 
mine. This state is described by the expression ‘Atti Nibbuti 
na nibbuto puma’. Nibbana exists, but not a person who has 
attained Nibbana. Although there is no person who has 
attained Nibbana, there is still the fact of attainment of 
Nibbana. It is not proper to describe that a person has 
attained Nibbana. It is equally wrong to say that a being gets 
totally annihilated after he has attained Nibbana. Yet another 
problem that troubles many is why an Arahat lives on after he 
has realised Nibbana. An Arahat who has realised Nibbana, 
uproots and eradicates all defilements. He does not amass any 
new Kammic forces. But he lives on as long as the momentum 
of his previous Kammic Force that determines his present 
existence lasts. When a branch bearing flowers and fruit is 
severed from a tree, those flowers and fruits remain as long as 
the sap in the branch remain intact. Since it does not derive 
any fresh nourishment from the tree, it will not bear any fresh 
flowers or fruits. When you see a wheel turning, it keeps on 
spinning for a little while even after the hand is withdrawn. In 
the same way, the arahats continue through the momentum of 
the Kammic force that had accumulated before they realised 
Nibbana. 


What happens to an Arahat after his demise? 
The Buddha explained that the demise of an arahat is similar 
to the dying of a fire when its fuel is exhausted. There is no 


explanation to what happened to the flame after the fire dies. 


The state of Nibbana has tranquility as its characteristic, the 
cessation of suffering is its nature. Once Nibbana is realised, 
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no one gets released from it to be born again. Nibbana is 
devoid of five aggregates. Therefore it possesses neither name 
nor form. Nibbana is unconditioned and not subject to death. 
Since this is a concept that has to be comprehended by the 
learned, it is described as Pandita Vedaniya — (Knowable 
only by the learned). Since it is difficult to be realised, it is 
described as Duddasa (difficult to see). Nibbana is beyond 
book-knowledge. Although attempts have been made and are 
being constantly made, it is impossible to put it into words. It 
has to be known only through realization. 


In most instances Nibbana is explained through analogies. In 
one analogy, Nibbana is compared to the firmament (skies). 
The sky has no shape, it has neither length nor breadth. 
Neither origin nor dissolution. It has no time dimension either 
in terms of the past, or the present or the future. In cannot be 
filled with any number of beings or objects. It is not empty, 
even if there are no beings or objects; you cannot represent by 
drawing it. You cannot write it. You cannot complete thinking 
about it. You cannot indicate its shape. Although for purposes 
of language there is a thing called sky, in actuality there is no 
particular entity that can be described. It is not an object no 
one can say when it will dissolve as skies. It is not an object 
either to originate or to dissolve. Yet those who have eyes can 
see it. Nibbana is also a similar entity. It has to be viewed 
through the eye of wisdom following the Path. As the blind 
cannot see the sky the world-lings cannot view Nibbana. 
Therefore, one cannot say that it does not exist because one 
does not see it. 


Nibbana can be perceived and can be grasped only by a mind. 
If there is no mind, Nibbana cannot be perceived, but it is 
only a clear mind that can perceive it. The mind must be like 
pure water. Pure water has no colour, smell or taste. The pure 
mind too has similar qualities. However deep a body of pure 
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water is, one can see everything within it, if the water is not 
turbulent. If a mind is clear and is not sullied by defilement, 
such a pure mind could perceive Nibbana. The attainment of 
Nibbana spells the cessation of the cycle of existence 
(samsara). When the momentum generated by Kammic force 
in the previous birth has exhausted, no more Kammic energy 
will be generated during the present birth any more. This way, 
the samsaric cycle has ceased in a stillness and tranquility 
which is beyond intellectual comprehension. 
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CHAPTER 7 


SAMSARA 


Nibbana, cessation of suffering, marks in terms of the word of 
the Buddha the end of the cycle of existence. In Buddhist 
thought, the cycle of existence is referred to as Samsara. In 
popular Buddhist literature, samsara is quite often referred to 
as wilderness and is described as frightening. All beings are 
considered to be engaged in a series of wanderings in 
Samsara. The reason why the samsaric cycle is described as 
frightening is because it takes a being in a long series of 
alternating birth and rebirth. Beings caught up in this cycle of 
existence achieve rebirth in 31 strata of existence that belong 
to the three worlds Kama (sensual indulgence), rupa (form) 
and arupa (formless). This wandering is essentially a form of 
suffering (dukkha). Due to several reasons, no one will know 
for certain when this cycle would end. For one thing, a being 
may get born in such awesome states as the hell, the world of 
prethas, in the world of animals, in the world of men and also 
in some pleasant states (heaven). These births may alternate. 
For once a man, next become an animal, or may be born in 
heaven. Next his place of birth may be hell. This alternating 
cycle of birth and rebirth has no seeming end. This turbulent 
round of existence is not permanent at all. It is impermanent 
that is the primary condition. This too leads to suffering. Even 
if one were to be born in the world of men, it could very well 
be that he may become heir to suffering and misery. He may 
be born as an under-privileged, down-trodden person. Beings 
have no control over their form of birth. 


There is no knowing how long ago this cycle of birth started 
or how long it will go on. 


The spiritual aim of Buddhism is to escape from this cycle of 
existence. The escape from the cycle of existence is achieved 
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when Nibbana is realised. Buddhism does not advocate a 
system in which a being could rely upon a saviour who will 
arrange his salvation from this cycle of existence. The special 
spiritual significance of Buddhism is that each person has to 
be his or her own saviour. One’s salvation has to be diligently 
worked out by one’s ownself. In this effort the Buddha merely 
shows the way but you yourself will have to work out your 
own escape. This concept is embodied in the well known 
expression “TUMHEHI KICCAM ATAPPAM AKKA— 
TARO TATHAGATO?”. Through this personal effort a being 
can shorten his or her cycle of existence. 


In order to achieve this, one must acquire a proper awareness 
of the causes that keep the cycle of existence going. The 
primary reason for the continued wandering along samsara is 
the accumulated kammic energies that propel the being 
forward. The kammic energies get accumulated largely due to 
the misconception of a separable self-hood. Therefore the 
concept of “I” has to be understood in its proper perspective. 
The concept of an “I” is a mistaken notion and is a result of 
Sakkaya Ditti (excessive cherishing of selfhood). This is the 
citadel that has to be penetrated to escape the cycle of 
existence. The path towards this escape in the central system 
of Buddhism is the middle path. The Noble Eight Fold Path is 
in reality the middle path advocated by the Buddha. Along 
with these eight steps of the Path one has also to acquire six 
more efficiencies. The steady effort that has to be made to 
achieve one’s escape from the cycle of existence is largely an 
effort of the mind. Along with the effort of the mind, one 
must have a series of other qualities which are jointly 
described as the thirty seven qualities that favour the 
achievement of enlightenment. (37 BODHIPAKKHIKA 
DHAMMA). 


In most religious systems of mankind there are occasions 
when people who, disillusioned with the way of life, decide to 
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renounce it. As a result of this widely felt need, followers of 
most religions renounce the world. Although there have been 
religious teachers in the contemporary world of the Buddha 
who had been able to demonstrate considerable psychic 
prowess, no one advocated a realistic system by which they 
could escape the samsaric cycle. The only religious leader of 
note who was able to examine this system was the 
Enlightened One. Through His intense awareness of the 
operation of the process of Samsara, He was able to 
determine unerringly the cause of the Samsaric Cycle. Once he 
understood its cause he advocated the eradication of the cause 
as the means of obtaining release from the samsaric cycle. 


The total release from the cycle of existence is the attainment 
of Nibbana. 


Until total cessation takes place, wandering in samsara is an 
unavoidable occurrence. The central teaching of Buddhism is 
that during each birth, beings must make an effort to continue 
yearning to obtain their release from their cycle of birth. For 
this effort, one must have faculties that function efficiently. 
They must be healthy. This can be obtained only as a result of 
the accumulation of merits. At the attainment of Nibbana, 
both good and bad kammic energies get eliminated, but the 
force of good kammic energies is essential to take beings along 
towards the cessation of the potentiality of all kammic 
energies. Therefore all human beings should constantly strive 
to accumulate wholesome kammic energies by doing good. 


The ending of the wanderings in samsara is compared by the 
Buddha to a final confrontation with the builder of houses. 
He will then no longer be able to imprison and confine 


himself within one of his structures. 


The Buddha taught mankind the way to release from the cycle 
of existence because of his compassion towards humanity. He, 
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could have obtained his personal release and could have 
attained Nibbana for himself, but resolved to save humanity 
as a whole. His compassionate resolution to save mankind is 
reflected in the totality of his gentle religion. 


His determination to end the cycle of existence is not only for 
a spiritually privileged handful but for the whole of mankind 
which enabled him to evolve an ethical system unique in the 
history of mankind. 


In Buddhist countries especially in Theravada Sri Lanka, the 
concept of samsara has seeped down even to the ordinary 
masses. In their day to day conversation, references to 
samsara abound. Even those ordinary Buddhists are moved by 
a determination to end the cycle of existence. Therefore, the 
Buddha’s teaching of the cycle of existence has endowed even 
the ordinary masses with philosophic minds. 


In their day to day dealings, the Buddhist masses talk about 
“the familiarity during the cycle of existence”. If people 
become affectionate to each other, if they acquire an easy 
friendship towards each other. People tend to think of those 
attitudes as resulting in their familiarity with each other in 
Samsara. Even an irrational hatred or enmity towards a 
person seemingly for no apparent reason is also considered to 
be determined by experiences in the previous birth. In this 
manner a concept of the cycle of existence is entrenched in the 
minds of the masses. This makes it easier for them to be 
trained in the effort to reach higher spiritual stages in their 
progress towards Nibbana. 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE TRAINING OF THE MIND 


Although people talk about the release from the cycle of 
existence, a true escape from endless becoming has to be 
effected only through the dedicated treading of the path. To 
follow the path towards Nibbana, the major vehicle that has 
to be utilised is the mind. As a result, the definition of the 
mind, its function and the training of the mind receive 
extensive attention in the Buddhist system. 


The opening stanza of Dhammapada, an anthology of 
statements attributed to the Buddha, the central position of 
the mind in human affairs is graphically illustrated. 
Dhammapada states : 

“Mand Pubbangama Dhamma — Mano Settha Manomaya 
Manasa cé padutthéna — Bhasati Va karoti va 

Tato nam dukkhamanvéti — cakkhamva vahatd padam” 


The mind is the fore runner of all phenomena. They have 
mind as the primary entity and are products of the mind. If 
one were to speak or act with an evil mind, sorrow will 
continue to dog him like the wheel following the hoof of the 
draught ox. 

“Mand pubbam gama Dhamma — Mano settha mano maya 
Manasa ce padhutténa — Bhasati va karoti va 

Tatd nam sukha manveti — Chayawa anapayini” 


If one speaks or act with a pure mind, happiness will 
accompany him every where just like one’s shadow that is 
constantly with him. 


It is this instrument, the mind, that has to be fully utilised for 


the realization of Nibbana. Buddhism provides extensive 
guidance towards the training of the mind. 
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Meditation has always been associated with Indian systems of 
thought. In almost all religions, meditation or the proper 
training of the mind is assumed to be the means through 
which spiritual heights have to be reached. In the Buddhist 
way, training of the mind is synonymous with religious life. A 
religious person differs from an ordinary individual because of 
his trained mind. It is customary for the process of mind- 
training to be described as meditation but the training of the 
mind is a much more comprehensive matter than the activity 
that is usually taken to be meditation. In the mind of masses, 
meditation is an activity that is set aside for particular periods 
of time. Meditation is interpreted as a routine activity. It has 
a mere form only. Its functional aspects are forgotten. They 
overlook the fact that the training of the mind is a total way 
of life which cannot be confined to a particular period of time 
only. For most of the individuals who have not been able to 
appreciate fully the true significance of the Buddhist system, 
meditation is a mere matter of ritual. They practise it 
routinely by repeating a formula. This is only a surface 
matter. It does not bring about a significant inner change. 
Therefore it cannot be considered the proper form of mind 
training. 


In most countries of the world today, routine meditation is 
quite popular. While granting that as an effort, this is better 
than no meditation at all. We have to examine carefully the 
true nature of the Buddha’s system of mind training. The 
training of the mind is usually described as BHAVANA or 
samadhi. Literallly, BHAVANA is the training of the mind’s 
mental culture. Samadhi is a word that is extensively used in 
Buddhism and it means the tranquility of the mind. 


In most religions, people are asked to practise meditation in 
solitude or in such sequestered places as forests, empty houses 
and at the foot of trees. Although meditation means solitude it 
is not very essential. Secluded meditation has its own virtues. 
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Ven. Nagasena indicated to King Milinda 28 advantages of 
meditation in solitude. 


They are as follows : “Secluded meditation guards him who 
meditates, lengthens his life, gives him strength and shuts out 
faults, it removes ill fame and leads to good repute, it drives 
out discontent, and makes for contentment, it removes fear, 
and gives confidence, it removes sloth and generates vigour, it 
removes greed, hate and delusion, it slays pride, breaks-up 
pre-occupations makes thoughts one-pointed, softens the 
mind, generates gladness, makes one venerable, gives rise to 
much profit, makes one worthy of homage, brings exuberant 
joy, causes delight, shows the own nature of all conditioned 
things, abolishes rebirth in the world of becoming, and it 
bestows all the benefits of an ascetic.” 


Even the ordinary culture of the mind BHAVANA brings 
about clarity of mind. The mind in most individuals is a 
clumsy instrument. Its true effectiveness cannot be achieved 
unless it is sharpened and cleaned. The mind cluttered up with 
a variety of defilements prevents the true nature of mind from 
becoming evident. 


Some individuals compare the work-a-day mind to a plate of 
gold that is rusted, covered with mud, soot and dust. It is 
again found underneath a huge pile of debris. This pile is 
made up of garbage, litter and discarded things. In order to 
use the plate of gold, initially they must discover it from 
underneath the pile of rubbish. Next, we should clean away 
the dust, earth and rust clinging on to it. After this, it has to 
be polished and burnished. It is only then that we will be able 
to see the true shape and nature of the plate of gold. 


In the same way, the mind too is at the bottom of a pile of 


rubbish formed of defilements. The rust and dust that cling on 
to it are the conditioned states. It is only after all these have 
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been cleared away that the true nature of the mind can be 
seen, and its true potentiality can be realised. This process is 
the initial stage of Bhavana. 


BHAVANA takes on two forms. One is described as samatha 
or samadhi. This could be described as the one-pointedness of 
the mind (atta-ekaggagta). In pre-Buddhistic systems of India 
too, this existed. For the Buddha, this form of mental 
concentration has only a partial usefulness. This kind of 
meditation did not lead to total liberation (Nibbana). It will 
not enable an individual to realize Nibbana. Their limited 
purpose was to help an individual to live happily during this 
existence (Ditta dhamma sukha vihara). This kind of Bhavana 
led to tranquil life here and now (santa vihara). 


Since samatha or samadhi bhavana have only a limited 
purpose, the Buddha went on to advocate the second form of 
meditation which is Vipassana Bhavana. The practice of this 
kind of meditation provides an insight to the real nature of 
existence. Therefore Vipassana Bhavana eventually leads to 
the complete liberation of the mind. In other words, the 
realization of the ultimate truth, Nibbana. Vipassana Bhavana 
is essentially an exclusive system of Buddhist meditation. 
Vipassana Bhavana is an advanced system of meditation, and 
its method is analytical. It is build upon an infra-structure of 
mindfulness, awareness, vigilance and observation. Before we 
take up a discussion of Vipassana Bhavana we must once 
more examine in some detail, the first form of Bhavana which 
is samatha or samadhi. This form of Bhavana is one- 
pointedness of the mind — a special form of mental 
concentration. Samadhi or the concentration of the mind can 
either be kammically wholesome or kammically unwholesome. 
If samadhi is on a kammically wholesome subject, it is samma 
samadhi or Right Concentration. In the Buddhist system, 
samadhi is always samma samadhi. The outcome and the 
advantage of the samadhi is to ensure thoughtful action. 
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Usually human action is not the result of deliberate thought. 
People act on impulse. Urges are immediately transformed 
into actions. But when we act with samadhi being present, we 
are less impulsive. The act is skillful. The result of such 
mindfulness is the tranquility of mind. Even the activities of 
day to day life can be executed with greater efficiency. When 
we reflect upon an idea, before it is transformed into action, 
the unwholesome urges can be clearly seen and eliminated. 
The more helpful outcome is the slowing down of action. We 
can perform acts with greater deliberation. The pace of life is 
slackened. 


Experts have written enthusiastically about the worldly 
benefits that accrue due to the practice of samadhi 
concentration. An individual who practises concentration of 
mind becomes composed, decorous and dignified. With 
increased physical discipline, mind too begins to acquire a 
spiritual tranquility. When an individual is mindful about 
one’s bodily activities, even the mere routine of life assumes 
the form of a sacred ritual. Such trivial activities as eating and 
drinking become a form of meditation. Then the conscious- 
ness is firmly established. Life can be lived profitably each 
moment. 


Mindfulness brings about contentment (santutti). This state of 
contentment is described as the greatest acquisition and 
wealth. (santutti paramam dhanam). This explains the 
advantages of samatha or samadhi bhavana. 


The second form of Bhavana which has already been referred 
to above is vipassana bhavana. This is the development of 
insight into the true state of things. To begin the first phase of 
meditation, the five mental hindrances (nivarana have to be 
restrained. These five are lust, (kamaccanda) ill-will (vyapada) 
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sloth and torpor (tinamiddha), restlessness and anxiety 
(uddaccakukkucca) and doubt (vicikicca). 


Since we have got used to certain habits, the elimination of 
these five obstacles is not at all an easy task. But with practice 
we can acquire the attitude, leading to deeper concentration of 
the mind. A deep insight into the real nature of things may 
result from the attention paid even to the most trivial of 
objects or events. One may concentrate one’s mind on the 
scenic beauty of a landscape. A blue mountain range seen in 
the distance may lead to concentration. A waterfall, the patter 
of raindrops on a roof could perhaps be the support for the 
concentration of the mind. 


But in the Buddhist system forty forms of supports or objects 
are listed as leading to mental concentration. These objects are 
described as Kammatthana — (objects of concentration). The 
well-known discourse satipattana sutta (the discourse about 
establishment of mindfulness) describes some of the methods 
that come within the category of kammattana. The forty 
kammattanas are made out of the ten kasinas (devices), ten 
asubhas (impurities), ten anussatis (mind aids), four brahma 
viharas (sublime abodes), and four arupayatanas (formless 
spheres) then ahaye patikkila saiifia (sense of food revulsion) 
and chatudhatu vivattana (the analysis of four elements). Of 
these, concentration on the ten impurities is aided by the 
Satipattana sutta. Satipattana Sutta has acquired a special 
place among Theravada Buddhists of Sri Lanka. This is made 
use of not only in Buddhist Monasteries but in Buddhist 
households as well. Of the ten recollections (mind aids) one of 
the best known is anapana sati — the mindfulness of 
Respiration. In recent years anapanasati has begun to acquire 
increasing popularity especially among Theravada Buddhists. 
Satipattana Sutta gives detailed instructions about the method 
in which anapanasati should be practised. 
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In the original text anapanasati — respiration meditation 
should be practised seated cross-legged with body and mind 
alert. But for the purposes of other forms of meditation any 
convenient posture, either that of sitting down, standing, 
walking or lying down could be assumed; but for anapanasati 
sitting down cross-legged is imperative. Although this is the 
orthodox posture, modern teachers of meditation suggest that 
one could assume any other posture. Since most modern 
individuals find it difficult to sit cross-legged, contemporary 
meditation teachers suggest that one could even sit down ona 
chair with body erect and mind alert. It is essential that the 
individual practising anapanasati should be relaxed although 
body is erect and the mind is alert. Some meditators prefer to 
remain eyes closed while meditating. But if one prefers, one 
could keep one’s eyes open and turned on a point several feet 
away. 


The process of anapanasati is to create an awareness in an 
individual, of the process of meditation. Respiration — 
breathing in and out is a reflex process. Although it happens 
constantly, the person breathing in and out is not conscious of 
the process. The purpose of anapanasati, is to make a person 
conscious of the process of breathing in and out. This way the 
person who meditates observes the process of respiration as if 
it were an objective process. 


The formula for andpanasati is provided in Satipattana Sutta 
— the discourse on the establishment of concentration. The 
relevant passage reads this way: “So satO va assasati, satO va 
passasati, digham va assasanto digham assasamiti pajanati, 
digham va passasanto digham passasamiti pajanati rassam va 
assasantO rassam assasamiti pajanati, rassam va passasanto, 
rassam passasamiti pajanatti...” (he, the meditator breathes in 
consciously breathes out consciously, when he takes a long 
breath he is conscious that he is taking a long breath, when he 
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breathes out in a long breath, he is conscious that he is 
exhaling a long breath. When he breathes in a short breath, he 
is conscious that he is breathing in a short breath. When he 
breathes out a short breath, he is conscious that he exhales a 
short breath. This process of concentrating makes one 
conscious only of the process of breathing-in and breathing- 
out and the meditator eventually becomes forgetful of all else. 


When the meditator begins his concentration on the 
respiratory process, he finds that during the initial period he 
tends to get distracted and the mind cannot be kept 
concentrated on the process of breathing. Other activities vie 
for attention. It is with difficulty that the mind has to be 
brought back to the object of meditation. Fresh starts have to 
be made. The mind has to be called back from time to time. 
But after some practice the mind can be brought to 
concentration on the process of breathing. There will come a 
time when external phenomena cannot disturb the one- 
pointedness of the mind. Eventually, the mind becomes aware 
only of the process of breathing. 


The Buddha made use of this process of 4napanasati to create 
an awareness only of the process of breathing. Breathing is the 
primary activity of life. Through one’s concentration, the 
whole process of existence gets reduced to a series of long and 
short breaths. The concept of “I” falls away. What remains is 
only the process of breathing. The breather “I” begins to 
disappear. 


The whole system of anapanasati reduces the process of life to 
a series of breaths in which no ‘self is present. Since there is 
no separable soul but only short or long breaths, the person 
who meditates invariably begins to experience a soullessness. 
But some people practise 4napanasati in a manner that is not 
quite proper. They keep on concentrating on an “I” who 
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breathes. They assume that “I” take a long breath, I take a 
short breath I exhale a long breath, I exhale a short breath. 
This is the wrong way to practise anapanasati. Instead of the 
“I” concept falling away, the wrong form of meditation merely 
reinforces the idea of “I‘. In Anapanasati, one should feel that 
this is a long breath, or this is a short breath etc. One could 
even feel that a short breath is inhaled or a long breath is 
taken etc. It is only if that impersonal attitude is maintained 
that the efficacy of anapdnasati could be achieved. 


The spiritual purpose of anapanasati is to lead the meditator 
towards “jhana” — trance or absorption. It will also lead the 
meditator towards the realization of Nibbana, through an 
insight into the real nature of phenomena. 


The popularity of anapanasati in recent years is an indication 
that Buddhists are now adopting the proper attitude towards 
the system advocated by the Buddha. The Buddha’s way is a 
system, that has to be lived. An intellectual attitude towards it 
without the proper practices, will not enable an individual to 
achieve realization. The new interest in anapanasati medita- 
tion takes an individual along the path of realization. When a 
person practises anapanasati that person has already started 
to live Buddhism, without merely resorting only to rites and 
rituals. 


Even if Bhavana of the anapanasati is not pursued with a 
view to achieving realization, it yields certain immediate 
results. It brings about an alertness of mind. Anapanasati also 
makes the mind free and creates the feeling of being 
unburdened. It makes one more efficient even in the worldly 
sense. All this brings about better physical health. One feels 
more relaxed. One sleeps better. The mind becomes calm and 
tranquil. The tendency to feel fatigued and tired disappears. 
All activities can be done with greater mindfulness. One’s 
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public, professional and private life improves. Since the idea 
of life being a mere process has begun to dawn in one’s mind 
one does not look upon others with ill-will envy or hatred. 
Activities can be performed with a fuller presence of one’s 
personality in them. Satipattana Sutta (establishment of 
concentration) is a method that helps an individual to view all 
processes of life with objectivity. This discourse requires a 
meditator to be conscious of all his bodily activities. When 
these bodily activities are concentrated on, as an impersonal 
series of actions the meditator acquires the right reflexes to 
realise the absence of an inseparable soul. The relevant 
passage of satipattana sutta reads this way: “...Abhikkante, 
Patikkante sampajana kari hoti, alokite vilokite sampajana 
kari h6ti, sammindhite pasarite sampajanakari hoti. Asite, 
pite, khaiyité, sayité sampajanakarihoti, uccara passava 
kammeé sampajanakari hoti, gate, thite nisinne, sutte, jagarite, 
bhasité, thunhibhavé, sampajanakari hoti ...” 

One must be mindful going to-and-fro; looking forward and 
sideways, one must be mindful. One must be mindful 
stretching or bending; one must be mindful, eating, drinking, 
munching and tasting. One must be mindful in bodily 
evacuations, one must be mindful walking, standing, sitting, 
sleeping, waking, talking and keeping silent”. 


When an individual becomes mindful of all these bodily 
functions of a human being, one becomes conscious only of a 
whole series of actions taking place. One does not in any way 
think of these actions as being performed by an “I”. If an 
individual were to think that I am doing this or I am doing the 
other activity, the whole purpose of this meditation of the 
establishment of concentration (satipattana) will be lost. One 
should always think that such and such actions take place, 
and must refrain from seeing the doer of the action. One must 
for instance, say that walking takes place ... etc, and not | 
walk, I stand, I sit etc. Once this habit of mind is acquired one 
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begins to see only a series of impersonal actions. With this 
kind of mind training one’s faculties will become exceptionally 
efficient since one is not burdened with a thought, that I am 
doing this, or I am not doing this. 


This, in turn, leads to a tremendous sense of peace and 
understanding. A mind cultivated this way will not be capable 
of getting angry because one can see anger taking place. 


Once the concentration of the mind is achieved, one must turn 
to the Four Sublime Abodes. The Four sublime abodes are: 
1. Metta — Love 

2. Karuna — Compassion 

3. Mudita — Sympathetic Joy 

4. Upekkha — Equanimity 


These four sublime abodes modify the harshness of 
impersonality that is acquired through anapanasati and other 
forms of mind concentration. These forms of concentration 
reduce life to an impersonal process. If the view of life as a 
series of processes is not modified by thoughts of metta, one 
could invariably be harsh towards others. If human life, is a 
process, one may very well disregard the suffering, the 
privation and the misery of others. But the four sublime 
abodes train the mind to exude love and compassion towards 
others. This way, metta — love will have to be cultivated 
towards other beings. Metta — leve is a high form of love and 
affection, the word metta is derived from the word mitta. And 
therefore it signifies universal friendliness. Just as the process 
of life metta is also impersonal. The process of metta matches 
the impersonal process of human existence. Life processes are 
impersonal and metta is the supreme form of love that is 
transmitted impersonally to all forms of life. The practice of 
metta Bhavana is initially directed towards one’s own self but 
as the meditator begins to escape the illusion of a separable I, 
metta is radiated to the outside world, to embrace all life 
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processes. Metta is different from Pema. In terms of a Stanza 
in Dhammapada, Pema or personal affection leads to sorrow 
and fear. Pema has a particular individual or particular sets of 
individuals as its object. In metta, there is no such 
particularization. It is universal. It is directed towards all 
alike. It is like the radiance emanated by a light or by the sun. 
It is the nature of the sun to radiate light. When a mind has 
been developed to a high spiritual state, it is the nature of that 
mind to radiate metta. It is not like the flash of a torch which 
is directed towards a given object only. Equanimity or 
Upekkha strengthens this impersonal radiation of metta 
towards all irrespective of any differentiating considerations. 


When the concentration of the impersonal process of life is 
supported by universal love-metta and an objective attitude of 
mind towards the whole of existence, the meditator can begin 
to view an individual or a person merely as an aggregate of 
elements. 


To reinforce this attitude of mind, a meditator must 
contemplate the human body as being formed of four great 
elements. Apd, (water), téjo, (fire), vayo, (air), and pathavi 
(earth). The separation of elements is only an activity of the 
mind. It is done only mentally. Once, a meditator has 
acquired a culture of the mind to view all forms of existence 
as mere processes he has advanced quite a long way towards 
realizing the true nature of phenomena. 


The various modes of mind concentration have to be selected 
in terms of the special make-up of a personality. The Buddha 
assigned his disciples a particular mode of meditation in 
terms of his assessment of the personality of a given disciple. 
Even today an individual meditating should decide upon a 
particular mode only in terms of his or her particular 
personality make-up. 
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A would-be meditator following the Kammattana (support 
object system) selects a particular Kasina (object). The object 
may be a colour. The meditator next prepares a disc of a 
stipulated size and sets it up at a given distance from the place 
of meditation. The disc is at eye level. Such a disc is described 
as parikamana nimitta (training object). The meditator 
concentrates exclusively upon the disc. He looks at nothing 
else. He thinks of nothing else. As he goes on, his mind begins 
to be occupied steadily and un-waveringly upon the kasina. 
When this has happened he has achieved parikamma samadhi 
(initial concentration). This is the first in the three stages of 
the progress of mental one-pointedness. At the next stage, the 
meditator will be able to view in his mind with his eyes closed, 
a perfect replica of the object of concentration. This mental 
replica is identical in all respects to the material object but the 
only difference is, it is entirely mind made. This mental replica 
is described as uggaha nimitta (the received replica). The 
meditator can now concentrate on this internal image. His 
mind passes on to upacara samadhi (associated concentration). 
During the succeeding stage the mental replica gives rise to the 
patibhaga nimitta (the reflex image) with that arises appana 
samadhi or full concentration. From then on, the mind 
progresses toward higher reaches of full concentration. 


This higher reaches of perfect concentration are known as 
jhana states. These states can be described as states of total 
Absorption. These higher reaches of mental concentration are 
according to Buddhism, 4 in number. 


At some of the higher stages of meditation, super normal 
power becomes possible. But the Buddha expected his 
disciples not to be fascinated by these super normal powers and 
to continue towards the realization of Nibbana, to see things 
as they really are. 
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In this sphere of Buddhist meditation, the end aim of all forms 
of mind culture is the attainment of realization. All forms of 
Samadhi are only a means towards this realization. 


The system of Kasina Bhavana is not similar to a hypnotically 
induced state of mental torpor. To prevent the mind falling 
into self-hypnosis one must always be mentally alert while 
practising this form of concentration on a given target. The 
culture of the mind through forms of meditation described in 
the Buddhist system is possible for anyone who is prepared to 
make the necessary effort. Even if a given individual may not 
evolve into the highest state of mental development, 
meditation practised even to some extent will yield results that 
will enable a person to lead a more wholesome, a more 
efficient and decidedly better worldly existence that will go a 
long way towards making the world a more harmonious place 
to live in. 
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CHAPTER 9 
BUDDHISM FOR MODERN MAN 
BUDDHISM IN THE SPACE—AGE 


It is very well known, that the Buddha was born about 2600 
years ago. He lived and taught in ancient India travelling 
around entirely on foot. Although as a Royal Prince he had 
his own charioteer and horses, after he renounced his worldly 
life, he moved about only on foot. The world known to the 
Enlightened One was a place where an agrarian way of life 
predominated. At that time the ordinary men and women 
earned a living, by working their fields. Other activities 
associated with life also took place. 


He moved among carpenters, house-builders, potters, breeders 
of horses and he met even highway men, thieves and outlaws. 
The scripture records his meetings and discussions with 
courtesans. He knew keepers of Parks, flower vendors, 
merchants and teachers. He moved among Kings, Princes, 
Queens, Princesses, Noblemen and women, Leaders of trade- 
guilds, wandering ascetics and travelling merchants. 


When we place the Buddha in this historical context, some 
moderns begin to wonder whether the system taught by the 
Buddha at that time is valid and applicable to our time as 
well. In other words, they ask the question whether the 
moderns too can derive the same benefits from Buddhism as 
those who lived in the contemporary days of the Buddha. 


When we examine this question superficially we seem to get 
the impression that the characteristics of the modern world 
are almost entirely different from those of the world in the 
Buddha’s time. Today in most countries, social institutions 
have undergone a perceptible change. Communication has 
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knitted the world together. Instant communication between 
almost all parts of the world is a practical possibility. The 
communications satellite lofted 23,200 miles up into space is 
capable of transmitting messages right round the world in a 
matter of seconds. The signal may be a telephone 
conversation, a radio message or a television programme. 
Pages of newspapers and magazines can be transmitted right 
round the world through communication satellite, in the form 
of fascimile pages. The receiving station has merely to set up 
the pages and print them off either in black and white or in 
colour. Experts in various parts of the world hold conferences 
together via satellite, without going out of their office or their 
homes. The condition of a patient in an unreachable part of 
the world can. be communicated to an expert who has 
specialized in the particular form of therapy needed by that 
patient. The doctor can feel the pulse of a patient who is 
thousands miles away and prescribe therapy in terms of his 
remote diagnosis. 


In the field of health and medicine miracles are being 
performed. The heart of an infant baboon was grafted to a 
human infant, known to medical history as Baby Fae. Human 
beings have been given plastic heart grafts — that is, grafting 
the heart of one human being to another is almost normal 
surgical procedure. In 1957 when Dr Christian Bernhard 
grafted the first human heart to a human patient, it was 
sensational medical news but today, this operation is more or 
less routine. Most of the dreaded diseases of mankind have 
been eliminated. Cancer and heart diseases are the only killer 
diseases that still remain a challenge to modern medicine. The 
cancer virus has been isolated. Therfore it is only a matter of 
time before cancer is totally eliminated. Medical experts are in 
the process of evolving a vaccination for malaria. Once this is 
perfected, malaria will no longer be a problem for the world. 
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The computer, with its capacity for miraculous functions has 
taken over most of the drudgeries of man, it can calculate a 
million times faster than the cleverest human being. Robots 
with computer brains have taken over manufacturing activities 
at the assembly lines in modern factories. As time goes on, 
there will hardly be any field of human activity that will not 
be dominated by the ever present computer. 


Man has begun to conquer space as well. Human beings have 
already set foot on the moon. Space satellites launched by 
man communicate with him from the outer reaches of the 
solar system. Pioneer 10, Pioneer 11, Voyager | and Voyager 
2 are now on their way to travel past the outer limits of the 
solar system. They transmit dramatic pictorial material about 
Saturn and Jupiter. New knowledge about our solar system 
keeps on accumulating at a fast speed. Man is in constant 
communication with the universe. Day and night man listens 
with his radio telescopes to the distant world systems in the 
universe, hoping one day, to receive messages from extra- 
terrestrial beings who may possess the intelligence to cross 
the vast distances of the universe. And one day, man might 
receive signals from E.T.I’s. 


Today, it is possible for even non-specialised people to travel 
in space, if the initially high fare necessary for the space 
shuttle is available. Man think in terms of colonizing the 
planets of the solar system. Space stations are already a 
reality. The global community has set up organisations to 
manage the affairs of the human kind. 


Although this near miraculous progress has been made in a 
variety of fields, harsh situations still fill our media space. 


The arms-race between the big powers goes on un-abated. 


Nuclear weapons in the arsenals of big powers are capable of 
destroying not only humanity but the totality of life on earth. 
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The globe itself could get reduced to charred remnants, in case 
nuclear war takes place. Men are busy day and night devising 
weapons with greater and greater death dealing potential. A 
war goes on everyday. It may be Iraq and Iran, or in Chad or 
between the Vietnamese and the Cambodians. 


At this stage, one may ask whether the word of the Buddha is 
applicable to the present day world which seems to be so 
totally different from what it was 25 centuries ago. Can an 
individual living in New York, Tokyo or Stockholm, for 
instance, have anything to do with the word of the Buddha? 


Whatever it may be, the modern world needs Buddhism with 
greater urgency than at any time before. Today for the first 
time since man started walking their earth, the total annihilation 
of mankind seems a possibility. Nuclear war, whatever way it 
may begin, can escalate within minutes to a destruction that 
can annihilate the whole world. After the first attack, whoever 
may start it, atomic weapons will get automatically activated 
in the ensuing nuclear hell. The thick fall-out will obscure the 
sun and in the nuclear cold that will follow, mankind will die 
due to intense cold. The death dealing power of the present 
day weaponry disturbs an individual to the very depths of his 
being. During the second world war that lasted for six years 
from 1939 to 1945, the total amount of explosives used was 
two mega tons. But today, in a nuclear war, a relatively small 
nuclear device can release the same amount within just six 
seconds. 


In the days of the Buddha, man never possessed even a 
millionth part of that destructiveness. But even at that time, 
the Buddha was able to see the need for man to restrain his 
greed and hatred so that human harmony could be preserved. 
Therefore the modern world needs Buddhism about a million 
times more urgently than during the Buddha’s day. Let’s turn 
to yet another sight of modern existence. It is true that 
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modern man has acquired tools that are tremendously more 
sophisticated than in the days of the Buddha. But has this 
changed the nature of man? Have all these advanced 
techniques altered the structure of his mind and consciousness? 
Not at all. 


The Buddha, in his supreme wisdom, classified the world as 
possessing three characteristics. They are Anicca, (impermanence), 
Dukkha (suffering or disharmony) and Anatta (soullessness). 
The Buddha also preached four Noble truths, the first of 
which is dukkha sacca (the noble truth of suffering or 
disharmony. This characterisation holds good today with the 
same vigour as when it was first declared 25 centuries ago. 
Physically man may change but the nature of existence never 
varies. The Buddha discovered these unvarying truths 
regarding human existence. Since these findings are true about 
modern man, Buddhism is valid in our time as it was in the 
days of the Buddha. 


The next crucial question that should be taken up is, “why 
Buddhism and not any other religious system?’ When we 
examine this question, we find that modern man _ is 
disillusioned with most of the conventional religious systems. 
These systems do not satisfy most of them. The modern man, 
generally speaking, is a highly rational being. He cannot 
accept systems that do not square with his capacity for 
reasoning. He finds it, for instance, difficult to believe in a 
Supreme Being, (whatever the name each theo-centric system 
gives him) who has created such startling differences among 
his own creatures. When some lead an extremely comfortable 
life, millions die in agony and misery of starvation. These 
inequalities have disillusioned some about the justice of the 
supreme creators. Some moderns find that certain religious 
systems do not allow human dignity and freedom of thought. 
These systems do not allow them freedom of thought or the 
human liberty to question various views. 
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To the modern world that cherishes freedom of thought as a 
hard won human victory, Buddhism has a special appeal. 
Buddha allowed his own disciples to say anything about rival 
religious teachers and to examine their system and their views. 
In that sense, Buddhism is much more modern than even 
some of the advanced thought-systems. The Buddha has given 
to the world a religious thought that anyone can follow merely 
because he is a human being. Rites and rituals initiations are 
not necessary to understand or follow the Buddha’s system. 
No special preparation is necessary to follow the Buddha’s 
word. 


The question that arises next is, “Can Buddhism be practised 
in the modern world, where people go about in a hurried pace, 
trying to acquire and grasp the things that they need?” 


What is unique about Buddhism as a religious system is that it 
makes only very few demands upon man. What is essential 
for a person to practise Buddhism is only his capacity to 
think. When he possessed this faculty, he can quite easily 
become a Buddhist. The Buddha has preached primarily a 
system that has to do with a culture of the mind. The mind 
can be trained by anyone if only he or she recognises the need 
to cultivate it. 


Some moderns are put off by the notion that to be a Buddhist, 
or to be able to follow the Buddha’s word, one has to lead an 
austere way of life. This is a general misconception. Any 
individual, anytime in any situation, can become a Buddhist. 
In a way, Buddhism is a natural religion of man, because by 
birth, man is a Buddhist. This sounds controversial, but on 
examination, one will find that this is quite true. When a 
person is born, he is a representative of the universally valid 
truth, expounded by the Enlightened One. He is the product 
of five aggregates and has been brought into this world 
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through the operation of the cycle of causes and effects. 
Buddha has characterised as Paticca Samuppada (dependant 
causation). All activities of human beings prove the truth of 
the nature of the human condition as analysed by the Buddha. 
From the moment of birth, a being experiences the 
disharmony (dukkha) implicit in existence. One could very 
well say each person is born a Buddhist. Therefore, what is 
necessary for an individual is to strengthen this birth right to 
be a Buddhist by receiving further guidance from the words of 
the Buddha. 


Most moderns also tend to think that Buddhism can be lived 
only through a renunciation of worldly life. This is not so. But 
it is true, that to be a member of the special brotherhood of 
Maha Sangha, who have been responsible from the days of 
the Buddha himself to protect and perpetuate the teachings of 
the Buddha, one has invariably to renounce worldly life, but 
from the days of the Buddha, there has been an illustrious line 
of lay Buddhists. Guild-Leader Anatha Pindika, the high born 
lady Visakha and a whole host of lay people achieved higher 
state of awareness as devoted Buddhists during the life of the 
Buddha himself. This indicates that high responsibilities of lay 
life are not at all an obstacle to anyone who wishes to follow 
the words of the Buddha. 


Buddhism can be followed anywhere anytime by anyone in 
any walk of life. It is not at all necessary that one should retire 
into a forest or a monastery to practice Buddhism. The person 
who leads a busy urban life has a greater challenge to face, 
than an individual dwelling in a forest. Therefore the dweller 
in a busy city can live Buddhism with greater alertness. A 
Buddhist has to lead a life of service to others. After 
developing one’s mind through the practice of the Buddha’s 
word, if one were to waste away that life in a wilderness, it is 
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not of much use to anyone. Therefore there is greater reason 
why a city dweller should practice Buddhism and continue to 
live in an urban centre. 


In the modern world, Buddhism has a very pragmatic and 
practical purpose to serve and it is in the modern world that 
Buddhism is needed most. Today both in developed and 
developing countries, we hear of individuals who are subject 
to hypertension, heart disease, nervous disease, cancer and 
other ailments which are mostly the product of the tensions 
created by the fast-pace of the modern world. For some of 
these diseases, western medical experts have prescribed 
meditation as the fitting therapy. The western system 
advocates such forms of modern meditation as bio-feed back — 
a system that could be described as meditation using 
instruments. But the word of the Buddha has within it, 
systems of mind therapy that invariably reduce that tensions 
of the body. When these systems are practised, they invariably 
bring about the reduction of heart diseases. A system of 
meditation like anapana sati dissolve even the sense of one’s 
physical being. 


Recently a research team from Harvard conducted an 
investigation of the power of a group of buddhist monks to 
raise and lower their body temperature at will. This objective 
research revealed that it was possible for these monks to raise 
their temperature on their skin to such a high level that the 
body could dry up a wet blanket wrapped round. This was 
within a very brief span of time. The western experts who 
conducted the research were surprised at the capability of 
these monks who control their body temperature through the 
power of their mind. This of course is not an end-aim of the 
Buddhist system. This is only a mere by-product but the 
capability to have a control over one’s physical health through 
the cultivation of mind is also a considerable achivement. 
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These practical achievements of Buddhism can also be taken 
as a considerable contribution towards the happiness of 
modern man. If the Buddhist system of mind culture can 
ensure the reduction of diseases brought on by the tensions of 
modern life, Buddhism can be assistance to modern men even 
on a practical worldly level. 


The teachings of the Buddha have been mindful of the need to 
improve the quality of worldly life. On one occasion Buddha 
provided pragmatic advice in domestic economy to a lay man. 
The following is the relevant stanza: 


“EKENA BHOGE BHUNJEYYA 
DVIHI KAMMAM PAYOJAYE 
CATUTTAMPI NIDHAPEYYA 
APADASU BHAVISSATI” 


(Use one fourth of your income for consumption, and two 
fourths should be’ invested in productive work. Save one 
fourth for a rainy day). 


The Buddha’s concern for a well-led worldly life is reflected in 
his well-known advice to young house-holder Sigala who 
practiced the daily ritual of paying obeisance to the six 
directions. The Buddha had a long discussion with him, in the 
course of which he gave a fresh and worldly interpretation to 
the six directions that he should pay his respects to. He 
equated the six directions that he should pay obeisance to 
parents, teachers, family, friends and relatives, employees and 
religiousmen. The Buddha has quite clearly defined the duties 
a layman should perform towards these “six directions”. 


Buddhism has as its central teaching the cultivation of the 
mind. This is where Buddhism has a very impressive 
significance to all moderns. In most other religious systems 
the cultivation of the mind does not receive the same 
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emphasis. On the other hand, some religions really thwart the 
mind by limiting it within a mould of dogmatic concepts. As a 
result, a modern intellectual following those religious systems 
has to, more often than not, suppress his freedom of thought 
to believe in a set of ideas that he has to accept without 
questioning if he wants to be taken within that particular 
religious system. But on the other hand, the modern 
intellectual will find Buddhism to be really an extension of his 
freedom of thought in his other areas of activities. If he finds 
any concept, thought, or an idea that does not square with an 
intellectual freedom he cherishes, he is free to question it, and 
still be a good practising Buddhist. This spirit of free thought, 
and scientific attitude is a hall-mark of the system expounded 
by the Buddha. Most moderns find religions unacceptable 
today, because their attitude of mind in all other fields of 
human activity cannot be continued in some of the faiths that 
they are asked to follow. To them, religion and life become 
two different (and at times, contradictory) entities. Therefore 
they would rather leave religion alone and lead a life totally 
devoid of religious commitments. The intellectual in the 
modern world is becoming more and more a person for whom 
religions do not matter. In a way, this is part of the tragedy of 
modern man. With no religion to restrain him, he is likely to 
become harsh, self-seeking and cynical. 


The problems of the young in most countries of the modern 
world are also the outcome of the lack of faith on the part of 
their adults in many religious systems. When the adults cannot 
inspire hope in the young because they themselves are devoid 
of hope the young people take to a life of instant happiness. In 
their search for instant happiness some of them not only in the 
west, but in the east as well, take to drugs. Drug-addiction in 
turn leads to a whole series of anti-social activities. The urban 
guerillas, the terrorists, the criminal gangs, juvenile offenders 
are all the products of the search for instant pleasures. 
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In a context of such social destruction, what the modern 
world really needs is the moral guidance Buddhism can 
provide. The special appeal Buddhism has for the moderns is 
its capacity to elevate the mind without going counter to its 
natural process. The Buddhist culture of the mind is 
essentially an effort to make one watch the process of the 
mind and to be aware of the various mental activities. This 
system is extremely convenient for the moderns who do not 
like to be encumbered by a complex system of mind training. 


One particular reason why some moderns who are impressed 
by the Buddhist system have misgivings about its applicability 
to the modern world is, the seeming spiritual orientation of 
the Buddhist system. They feel that Buddhism does not have 
any practical facet to it. They also feel that to be a Buddhist 
one has either to give or forget all the practical issues of life. 
But this is a misunderstanding. The Buddha has at times 
expressed his views about practical human issues in no 
uncertain terms. In cakkawattisihanadasutta the Buddha says 
that such crimes as theft, the uttering of lies, violence and 
immoral activities spring from the economic cause — poverty. 
The Buddha has clearly stated that crime must be eradicated 
by improving the economic condition of the masses. His 
practical advice in the field of worldly activities is found in his 
advise to Digha Jhanu, who requested Buddha to provide 
guidance in the present world. The Buddha advocated four 
courses of action to Digha Jhanu to define ways in which 
laymen could make his worldly life a success. According to the 
Buddha, in this context, a layman should firstly, be skilled, 
efficient, earnest and energetic in the profession he practises 
and he should be thorough in it. (uttana sampada). And 
secondly, he must protect the wealth he has righteously and 
assiduously accumulated. He must protect it in such a way that 
thieves and robbers cannot get at it (arakkha sampada). 
Thirdly, he should have good friends who are faithful, learned, 
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virtuous, liberal, intelligent and capable of guiding him away 
from evil (kalyanamitta). Fourthly, he should be discriminated 
in using the wealth he has earned. He must spend only in 
proportion to his income (samajivikata). 


In any modern situation this is indeed a very practical series of 
guide-like for an effective lay life. The Buddha provided 
practical worldly advice even to Anata pindika an affluent lay 
leader who was the head of a guild. If the Buddha was capable 
of providing practical advice to a person who formed the apex 
of the economic structure of that day, the practicality of the 
Buddha’s teaching becomes self-evident. What is more, the 
Buddha indicated how a viable synthesis could be effected 
between a practical worldly life and a wholesome life of the 
spirit. 


In the course of his discourses Buddha has set down a 
guideline even for the rulers. This clearly indicates that he was 
mindful of the need to look after the practical worldly 
activities of mankind as well. 


The need for Buddhism in the modern world is specially clear. 
When we examine the conflicts and disharmony in the modern 
world. Today the world is on the brink of war. For the first 
time in human history, man has begun to be alarmed by the 
possibility that world and humanity might come to an end. In 
their greed, human beings have upset the equilibrium of 
nature. They have destroyed natural resources and have 
polluted a good part of the globe. The pollutants disgorged 
massively by factories and machines of man have precipitated 
acid rain. The destructive power of acid rain has already 
become evident in a good part of the western world. Life in 
many fresh water lakes in Europe has become extinct due to 
acid rain. Societies have become seriously disrupted. 

Evergreen forests in West Germany have deteriorated to such 
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an extent that the Germans describe it as the “death of trees” 
(wald-sterben). In the ancient world, rain was so wholesome 
that it was considered a blessing from heaven. But due to the 
greed of man, even this blessing has become a blight. The 
western world therefore needs to adopt a different life style in 
which people will tread a middle path of utilizing nature’s gifts 
with a tremendous sense of discrimination. To bring about 
this spiritual change, a fresh attitude to life is essential. Man 
must learn afresh the art of looking within himself. He must 
acquire the habit of mind, to see things in their proper 
perspective. Above all, he must begin to see that the whole 
existence is a cycle of causes and effects. In short, he needs the 
Buddhist system of thought to become fully aware of the fate 
he has brought on himself and on his world due to his 
unrestrained greed. It is only in Buddhism that he will find a 
ready-made answer to his question. Only Buddhism can 
allay the fears and misgivings modern man has about his 
fate and the present state of the human condition. Modern 
man needs hope. He needs a revolution of spirit. The agenda 
for both these is built in the Buddhist system. If modern man 
does not discover the Buddhist system in time, he may get 
more and more disillusioned with the religious systems with 
which he is traditionally familiar. If such a disillusionment in 
religions were to arise, greed, hatred and violence will assume 
greater dominance over modern life. 


Here the Buddhists themselves have a duty to the modern 
world. The traditional Buddhists must be inspired by a 
missionary fervour in order to help the modern world to 
receive the healing message of the Buddha. A considerable 
wave of people flows into Buddhist countries from the 
materially advanced countries of the world. They trek to 
Buddhist lands to learn the words of the Buddha. Some of 
these serious seekers of truth are generally characterised as 
hippies. The expression, hippies, is sometimes used as a 
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derogatory term but most of them are impelled by a deeply 
felt need and a yearning to learn the way of the Buddha, as a 
solution for their problems. But most traditional centres of 
Buddhism are not prepared to meet them and teach them the 
words of the Buddha in their terms. An effort has, therefore to 
be made by traditional Buddhists to understand the way of life 
these new persons are after and to communicate Buddhism in 
a manner that could be readily understood by them. Here too, 
the Buddha’s method shows the way. The Buddha as a 
supreme communicator managed to craft his spiritual message 
to fit the needs of his audience. When we think in terms of 
communicating the message of the Buddha to the moderns, 
His own communications could very well be adapted to 
modern needs. 


Here the story of the Brahmin cultivator is quite an impressive 
case in point. Once Buddha came upon a Brahmin who earned 
his living by cultivating his land. The Buddha was able to see 
that he had the kind of mind that was mature enough to 
achieve realization. But the effort the Buddha made to initiate 
a dialogue with him was not encouraged by the Brahmin. 
However, the Buddha, determined to start a conversation with 
him, thought of a technique by which the Brahmin could be 
compelled to talk to him. In terms of his communication 
strategy, the Buddha announced to the Brahmin that the 
Buddha himself was a farmer. Surprised at this, the Brahmin 
responded, “You say you area cultivator, but I do not see any 
of the artifacts of cultivation in your possession.” At this 
stage, the Buddha embarked upon a discourse in which he 
compared the various facets of his system to various tools of 
cultivation. The Brahmin who displayed a stubbornness 
earlier was now converted into the Buddha’s way of thought. 


The Buddha has therefore a technique of communication too 


that the moderns could very well emulate. In the spread of the 
Buddha’s thought his own method could be utilized. The truth 
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of Buddhism should be communicated in a manner that will 
appeal to the modern seekers of truth. In the western world, 
we find at times, instances of modernized efforts to win the 
mind of followers. They have Pop groups, because the young 
are attracted by that kind of music. But the message of the 
Buddha can be communicated in a modern but still a subtler 
way. The message of the Buddha could be directed towards 
the modern seekers after truth in terms of their intimate pre- 
occupations. The young people of our time display a 
considerable curiosity about space exploration. They are also 
impressed by the miraculous evolution of modern medicine. 
The young people today take delight in the computers. Their 
minds are attracted by modern means of entertainment, 
cinema, television etc. If we are interested in communicating 
the message of the Buddha to them, we could appeal to them 
through these pre-occupations. 


The Buddha was an extremely sophisticated individual of that 
day. He was an adept in the arts and craft and proficiencies of 
His time. On one occasion when Pancasika performed music 
in his presence, he made a very objective evaluation of that 
performance. 


All these show that a modern Buddhist missionary who wishes 
to spread the words of the Buddha must be aware fully and 
comprehensively of the nature of the modern mind. What is 
meant by this is that the modern Buddhist missionary must be 
fully aware of the pre-occupations of the people of the 
contemporary world. 


In his strategy of communication, the Buddha exploited 
current events to communicate his message to the people of 
the day. The modern world is full of events that occupy the 
mind of the people of the world. Wars calamities inequalities, 
events like the famine in Ethiopia capture, the mind of the 
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whole world. The message of the Buddha can be communi- 
cated to the whole world at large through such sensational 
events. The Buddha expected the members of the Brotherhood 
to be communicators also of the words of the Buddha. One of 
the Buddha’s very early requests to the pioneering members of 
the brotherhood reads: “carata Bhikkha vé carikam bahujana 
hitaya, bahujane sukaya”. (Oh, monks launch upon journeys 
for the good of the many, for the happiness of the many).” In 
the present world these missions can be performed not only 
through journeying but also through the utilization of 
sophisticated means of communication. 


The tendency of modern individuals in most parts of the 
world is to consider reason to be uppermost. When they are 
activated, propelled and motivated by reason, they need a 
religious system, that upholds rationality. This attitude of 
mind will continue to spread with the inevitable popularity of 
such instruments of logicality as computers. They will also 
need a religion that possesses the same rationality, with a 
logical basis that appeals to the intellect. Therefore invariably 
they will begin to turn more and more to Buddhism as 
perhaps the only religious system that responds adequately to 
modern sensibility. The modern man will continue to have a 
greater and greater regard for the words of the Buddha. The 
space Age will evolve into further states which will be 
somewhat difficult for most of the religions to come to terms 
with. There are some ethical problems in modern science that 
a goodly lot of religions cannot resolve. Recently for instance, 
an ethical issue arose out of the sensational heartgraft. 
Someone asks the question: “who is it, who will go to heaven 
— the donor of the heart or the receiver?” To some of the 
religions this is somewhat of a knotty problem, because they 
think of a small soul that migrates from one body to the 
other. Therefore when a heart is grafted, one body is without 
a heart. Therefore to these religions, this presents an intricate 
and complex issue. But to Buddhism, this is not a problem at 
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all because the Buddha’s words preaches soullessness. 
Therefore whatever may happen to a body, there is no soul 
that is likely to get affected. Whatever organ may get grafted, 
heart, brain, kidney, liver, eye — it does not pose any problem 
whatsoever to the Buddha’s theory of soullessness. 


One can also turn to some events in the current human urge to 
explore space. Some religions still cannot accept in terms of 
their religious beliefs, the fact that men walked on the surface 
of the moon. Or that man-made objects explore the solar 
system and the outer space beyond it. But this does not 
present any problem whatsoever to Buddhism, because in the 
Buddhist systems the exploration of space, and visits to and 
from space have always been taken for granted. 


The scientific strength of the Buddha’s attitude is borne out by 
the latest findings in nuclear physics. The Buddha’s definition 
of Nibbana is quite in line with the discovery recently made 
about the nature and function of ultimate matter. Explaining 
the concept of Nibbana, to Vaccagotta, the Buddha had this 
to say; “the pure one who has been released from the five 
aggregates is deep, immeasurable like the ocean”. To say that 
he is reborn would not fit the case, to say that he is not reborn 
too, would not fit the case. To say neither reborn nor not 
reborn, would not fit the case”. 


The well-known nuclear physicist Dr. Oppenheimer explains 
the nature of ultimate matter in these terms “If we ask, for 
instance, whether the position of the electron remains the 
same, we must say ‘no’, if we ask whether the electron’s 
position changes with time, we must say ‘no’, if we ask 
whether the electron is at rest, we must say ‘no’, if we ask 
whether it is in motion, we must say ‘no’. “The Buddha has 
given such answers when interrogated as to the condition of 
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man’s self after death. But they are not familiar answers for 
the tradition of the 17th and 18th century science”. 


Dr. Oppen-heimer’s admiration of the Buddha’s teachings is 
an eloquent eulogy paid to the scientific acceptibility of the 
Buddha’s teachings. Twenty-five centuries ago, the Buddha 
defined the nature of ultimate reality, in a manner that was 
too advanced even for the 18th century science. The words of 
the Buddha has as its essence the ultimate truth about 
existence. Modern science perhaps discovered the truth of the 
Buddha’s findings only in the 20th century. Whatever may be 
the future discoveries of science during the rest o this century 
and in the century to come, Buddha’s findings will be 
authoritatively upheld by these scientific discoveries. 


Therefore the moderns have in Buddhism, a thought-system, 
that will be progressively re-affirmed by each new discovery of 
modern science. This makes it necessary for the moderns to 
turn more and more to the Buddha’s words both for 
intellectual satisfaction and for spiritual liberation. 


The modern mind is enamoured of challenges to its 
intellectuality. Here most other religions fail to measure up to 
the intellectual capacity of an advanced modern mind. The 
Buddha’s system holds within it a supreme challenge not only 
to the modern intellectual, but also to the generation of 
intellectuals to come. What is really strange is that unlike the 
challenges and discoveries in modern science, the challenge of 
the Buddha would be perpetual. If one given modern scientist 
were to solve a riddle in modern science as a response to a 
challenge, his discovery is done once and for all and no one 
else need to trouble about that challenge after that. But the 
challenge the Buddha had to be met, by each individual for 
himself. 
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One’s solution of the challenge of Ultimate Reality will not 
provide the experience to another. Therefore each individual 
must discover the reality for himself facing the challenge 
afresh. In consequence, the Buddha’s system will always 
remain fresh. If the modern world needs a religion it is the 
pre-eminent system advocated by the Buddha. 


Over and above all the things that were said above, Buddhism 
captures the mind of the modern by its winning quality of 
tolerance. The Buddha was never a rival to any other religious 
teacher. Nor did he ask his disciples to oppose to the views of 
other religious teachers. In fact, he even encouraged lay 
devotees to continue extending their support to other religious 
orders of the day. To the modern who desires an elimination 
of conflict at all levels, the supreme religious tolerance of the 
Buddha is an immensely soothing attitude of mind. When 
everything is said and done, Buddhism is synonymous with 
modernity. 
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